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and thé Fly. We all know this story,so I shan’t tell it, except just to 
say that the spider had a most malicious intent. From the fly he 
wished to suck his blood, and he didn’t care what means he adopted 
to gebat it. He tried flattery, lying, deceit, and at last secured his 
prey. We often feel we should have liked to have been near that 
little fly, and tokl him what a lying scamp that spider was. We 
have never liked spiders from that day to this; it’s niece to come 
across people who are open, frank, and above-board; but don’t 
think that to get a living, a man must lie as fast as a horse can trot. 

B,* ; Oh. Advertising is a grand field for lying ; you can multiply the thing 
\ a “Y Yj > ont —_ so. Page Woodcock doesn’t pose as a big saint, but he’s made up 


his mind he won’t lie in his advertisements. When he says that his 
Wind Pills will cure Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Wind in the 
Stomach, Nervons Debility, Palpitation of the Heart, Biliousness, 
&c., he speaks the truth, and thousands of people in the British 
Islands will bear him out. 

A lady said to the Proprietor ed a few days ago, “I have 
used your Wind Pills fer 44 years. I suffer from a peculiar form 


a Y J erent ee es : : of Indigestion and Wind, which, giving me a severe pain near the 
| yt eromniged dea ee Mig Yy ; heart, makes -me imagine I suffer from Heart Disease. Nothing 
} YF ff relieves me so quickly as your Wind Pills. I would not be without 

y Bef f) them on any account.” This lady’s name is Elizabeth Hylton, 
iy! a3 S Ze: a ee 7 Clarkson’s Row, Lincoln. 

(s . Yes } 4 Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills being purely Vegetable, Tasteless, 

{} i = and Mild and Tonic in their action, may be taken with perfect 

| ‘ \- pleat safety by the most delicate of either sex. 

Y Oo R a8 s H 1 R E “R E L. 1 s H Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all Medicine Vendors 
| Le een a con Orcesinccke. Fokvte Mela in eetlen Sas In, &aiseua at 114 and 2/9; post free for price from Page Woodcock, Lincoln. 
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It isno matter whether physical or mental labour is 
meant, or even if an excess of either has to be accom- 
=~ causing undue jedednese and tiredness, with 

sinclination forfurther effort or exertion—im any case 
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In the current issue of PASTIMES you will find six illustrated 
articles-and stories, and £100 Football Competition. 


“sTo INTERESTG- 
To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


AOE EKLY. 


In the next issue of P,W. an illustrated article will appear on 
the two yachts that will shortly compete for the American Cup. 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Bartss, 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 9, 1899. 


ENTERED AT 
Stationers’ Hatt, 


[Oxz Penny, 


“ Dip you meet any naval men at the reception?” 
“ Only one, acaptain, and he was very monotonous.” 
“ Did he talk shop?” 

“No; he talked ship.” 


DistRacTeD THEATRICAL Manacegr: “Oh, dear, 
Jones, this tomfoolery will never do at all! Your 
audience has never clapped once.” 

Comedian : “ Clapped, my dear sir—clapped? Why, 
I've paralysed them. They can’t clap!” 

—_sto—_ 

“THE bride, I understand, will not come down the 
aisle on her father's arm?” , 

“No, papa’s arm now takesa rest. But there is some- 
berg Eda in your suggestion.” 

“ Why, they say that when the bridegroom asked 
papa for the bride he left the house on papa’s foot.” 


oo fl ee 
Queer Names for Bicycles. 


THE introduction of bicycles into China has aroused 
a t deal of superstition among the lower classes, 
and there is a legion of communities in the Celestial 
Empire where a cyclist cannot attempt to ride his wheel 
except at the risk of his life, for the Chinamen regard 
the machine as an evil spirit. ‘ i 

Among the numerous names the Chinese have given 
to the noiseless steed are “gogma,” meaning “a path 
from abroad”; “ feitschai,” or “flying machine,” and 


“tsun-tsun,” which means “automatic he 
more timorous are the most original, with their title of 
“ flying dragon.” 
eet fl eee 
TeacuHer: “ Johnny, surely you know what ‘oscu- 
late’ means? What 3; people do when they are in 
love?” 


Johnny (the jeweller’s hopeful): “They come to pa 

for an engagement-ring ! ” 
oo fe 

“Wom have we here ?” said the King of the Canni- 

bal Islands as u prisoner in soldier's uniform was 
before him. 

“He appears to be a raw recruit,” answered the Prime 
Minister. 

“Very well, cook him.” 


a fo 
“THERE is a t deal of excitement in Paris,” said 
one French 
“ Yea,” said the other calmly. 


“ And discontent.” 

“ Doubtless. But there isn't nearly as much discon- 
tent, as there would probably be if there were nothing to 
get excited over.” 


—jo—__. 
The Professor’s Pork. 


A WELL-KNOWN professor, in speaking to his cles 
recently on the trials of scientists, told this authentic 
tale of the ex: mee of a processor of invertebrate 
zoology in a sis er institution, which bad better be left 
name! H 

Trichina in pork, the cause of the frightful disease 
trichinosis in human consumers, gives a peculiar 
appearance to meat, which is studded with little cysts; 
it is then known to the trade as “measly pork.” The 
learned ecientist, wishing some for study, went to the 
butcher and asked if he ever any measly pot. 

“Sometimes,” said the butcher, cautiously, “ but I 
always throw it away.” 

os) : oie said ee page “the next time es have 
any I wish you'd send me up some,” meaning, of course, 
to his sipgala 3 » 

The butcher stared at him, but said he would. Three 
— passed, when the professor, growing impatient, 
again dropped in. 

“ Haven't you found any measly pork yet?” 

replied the butcher; “I sent up two 

A sickly Cid over the professor's face. 

“ Where did you send it?” said he. 

“ Why, to your house, of course,” said the butcher. 

All rights reserved.) 
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My Little Boy. 


On, little boy, my little boy, 
Why do you stay so long? 
The night is here, with shadows drear, 
"Tis time for mother’s song. 
The cheering crowds have gone away, 
Mi Nia hel xta) are sell and seh ; 
lo you stay so long at play 
"is more han time for bel. 


A great, great day this day has been, 
’Tis writ in blood and flame, 
And in the papers that they brought 
I read your precious name. 
Your name, my boy, oh, little boy— 
What do you know of war? 
Could God have meant the brow I've kissed 
Should wear a battle scar ? 


Oh. little boy, my little boy, 

they tell mie you have grown ; 

But, dear, ‘twas only yesterday 
You cou'd not atonal alone. 

How could those tender, clinging hands 
A heavy rifle bear ? 

You were too tired to march, I know, 
And so they left you there. 


Oh, little boy, my little boy, 
You've rested all the day ; 

Wake up! the game is played and won; 
‘Tis time yon came away. 

The country has a million arms 
To claim tbe nation’s due, 

A million hearts to bleed and break ; 
But I have only you. 


Wake up! wake up! the hour is late; 
You should not tarry there. 

The night is dark on yonder hill, 
Too dark for hope or prayer. 

Wake up! my arms are opened wide 
To welcome you with joy. 

And still you rr Pere sleep, and sleep, 
Oh; little, little boy ! 


— ef 


Typewritten Documents 
Are the Most Durable. 


Now the typewriter has almost superseded the pen in 
commercial life the question of the permanency of the 
writing done by the machine is one of considerable im- 

we. Recent tests show that the impressions made 
yy a typewriter are more lasting than the ordinary pen 
and ink writing. 

The writing of a typewriter bas been submitted for 
seven days to the acton of the enlowing reagents: 
Petroleum, ether, alcohol, water, strong chlorine water, 
a mixtur2 of ether and alcohol, three per cent. oxallic 
acid, ten per cent. citric acid. ten per cent. hydrochloric 
acid, ten per cent. tartaric acid, and four per cent. sodium 
hydrate. 

ae to the results of this severe test, there was no 
visible action, except that, in the case of the chlorine 
water and sodium hydrate, the berg was turned brown 
in consequence of the destruction of the methylene blue 
anda part of the Prussian blue. In spite of partial 
bleaching the writing was still very distinct and readily 

ible. 

gy terse test was of the relative permanency of good 
fluid ink and of the ink used upon the typewriter upon 
plain white paper with the pen and the machine. Thirty- 
one hours alter the inscripti.»n was made with fluid ink 
and seventy-eight hours the one had been made on 
the typewriter, the sheet was immersed for five minutes 
in a strong solution of hodroges dioxide. 

Five times the volume of distilled water was then 
added, and the sheet was completely covered with the 
solution, and allowed to remain in the sunlight eighty- 
four hours. On being removed, washed, and dried, it 
was found that, while the inscription with the ordinary 
ink was scarcely discernible, that made with the machine 
was clear and distinct. 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.!" 


CuariBEL: “ You told me you were never going to 
write young Hankinson again.” 

Angie: “ He's written me a dozen letters I haven't 
answered, but in his last one he left a page out, and I 
had to write and ask him what it was about.” 

——» fe —_— 

“ No, George,” said the swect girl, “I can only be a 
sister to you.’ 

“ Well, then,” he savagely replied, as he heard a sub- 
dued chuckle, “‘as your brother, I shall claim the 
privilege of lying under the sofu while you make fools 
of the other fellows.” 

— rte 

Browne: “Have you much furniture in your 
house?” 

Towne: “ Day time or night time?” 

Browne: “ What's the difference ?” 

Towne: “ You'd know the difference if you tried to 
walk tbrougk my house in the dark.” 


— > 
It Didn’t Break, 


Wire : “ You made a mistake, my dear, when in your 
anger you told Mary you didn’t want her to show her 
ugly mug in here again.” 

usband: “ How did I? I meant just what I said.” 

Wife: “No doubt; but it wasa mistake to call her 
face a mug.” 

Husbard: “ Well, that’s what it is.” 

Wife: “I think not; for when you spoke I noticed 
that her face fell, and it didn't break. When Mary 
drops a mug, my dear, she always picks it up in a dust- 
pan. 


Se fh 


Sprockxett: “Do you have to be examined by a 
pee before you join the Wheelmen’s Club?” 
heeler: “No; afte: wards.” 


———# } oe 


Huspanp: “ My dear, the howling of that cat of ours 
is unbearable, I wish you would try to get rid of her.” 

Wife (drowsily) : “Her month is up on Friday, and 
T'll send her away without a character!” 


——s te 
Tommy : “Is your grandpa, who is visiting you, your 
father’s papa or your mother's papa ? ” 


Willie: “ Why, he’s mother's papa, of course. Can't 
you see he's smoking his pipe in the drawing-room P ” 


+12 


Mr. GREEN : “Now, I'm going to tell you something, 

Ethel. Do you know that last night, at our party, 

our sister promised to marry me? I hope you'll 

orgive me for taking her away.” 

Little Ethel: “ Forgive you, Mr. Green! Of course, 

I will. Why, that's what the party was arranged for, 
you know.” 


+ $e 
How to Fall Unhurt. 


“‘ PEOPLE wonder how an actress can fall on the stage 
without hurting herself, but it is the easiest thing in 
the world,” said an actress to P.W. 

“The great secret of —_ to relax. If you slip 
and fall some time when you do not wish to, if you can 
cnly remember to relax your muscles you will be saved 
perhaps from a serious bajury. Children and dronken 
Les 9 fall relaxed. My mind at that. time was filled 
with my desire to be always relaxed. 

“One day I slipped in the street and bad a heavy fall. 
I pulled myself i Ir a sitting position a little dazed—I 
was not sure whether I had put my principles into 
practice or not. I was brought to myself by a man who 
came up, asking me, in a considerate tone : 

“* Are you seriously hurt, madam ?' 

“* No; oh, no! thank you,’ I said, still dazed. ‘I'm 


not hurt.’ And then I realised that I had been thinking 
so much of my principles that instead of getting up im- 
mediately I been sitting there saying to m At in 


a brown study: ‘Did I relaxor didn't I relax?’ Iam 
pretty sure that I didn't, for I found later a goodly 
number of big black and blue spots.” 
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Second Series. 
DORA MYRL, the | Lady Detective. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 
V.—WEIGHED AND FOUND WANTING. 


“Jr’s really an extraordinary story, Miss Myrl. But I 
suppose you are quite surfeited with marvels ?” 

“Don’t suppose anything of the kind, Dr. Stewart. 
Remember increase of appetite doth grow with what it 
feeds on. I’m always hungry for excitement.” 

“ But your whole life is made up of strange stories!” 

“Many of my stories have no end to them.” 

“Why, I thought there was always a happy ending—that 
you never failed ? ” 

“ Don’t think nonsense, much less talk it. Of course I 
fail often. I don’t publish my failures; it’s only my 
succeases that are worth talking about. But you are 
evading the real question, Dr. Stewart ; what is won- 
derful story of yours?” 

“There's a bad headed ending to my story.” 

“That doesn’t matter; besides I can see you are just 
longing to tell it. I believe you have come here for tho 
express purpose of telling it.” 

* You have found me out,” he said, laughing a little, but 
visibly abashed at the girl’s shrewdness ; “there is no use 
playing diplomacy with you. Just give me another cup of 
tea es | you shall have my story as far as it has got eo far, 
for I do trust the end is not yet. 

“I don’t know, Miss Myrl,” he went on, “ if you ever 
happened to hear of Major-General Sir Anthony Collings- 
wood ?” 

“ Of course, I met him the night before last, # grizzled 
veteran of fifty, as strong and as glum as a ear.” 

“ Do you know his nephew, Alan?” 

* Yes, and like him.” 

“That's all right ; so do J, better than any chap I know. 
Well, about two months ago Alan Collingswood, who had 
been a chum of mine at school and college, came quite 
unexpe:tedly into my study. I had thought he was in 
India. 

“«T want you to do me a trick of your trade, old man,’ 
he said the moment after we shook hands. 

“* An operation ? ’ I asked. 

“* Yes, I suppose you would call it an operation.’ 

“© You are chaffing, Alan,’ I snid. ‘ You look as fit as a 
Derby favourite.’ 

««1’m in dead earnest!’ Alan answered. ‘Look at this.’ 

“He rolled up his coat and shirt sleeve from an arm that 
was like a prize fighter'’s and showed me a healed scar 
‘about two or three inches long in the ficshy part of his 
erm. 

“** Well, what’s the matter with that?’ I asked. 

“*¢ Feel it,’ he said shortly. 

“ Then I'm afraid I spokea bad word—I was s0 surprised. 
I couldn’t tell what to make of it. The wound was not a 
bit like a gunshot wound, yet I was almost certain I could 
feel the bullet bedded pretty deep in the fleshy part of the 
arm above the elbow. 

« Alan nodded reassuringly. . 

«*Oh, it’s there all right,’ he said, ‘and I just want you 
to cut it out.’ 

“* Does it trouble you much ?’ I asked. 

“*Not at all, but I want it out,’ he persisted. 

“* It's a very simple job to cut it out,’ I caid, ‘ but a bit 
painful. Will you take chloroform ?’ 

**Not a sniff. I'll have it out with my eyes open and my 
mouth shut. I had no chloroform when it was put in.’ 

“I laughed at this as a good joke, but afterwards I found 
the meaning of his words. 

** When do you want the operation performed ?’ I in- 
quired. 

“ «Jf you're ready, now,’ he said. ‘I’m ready.’ 

“ Don't be frightened, Miss Myrtl, 1’m not going to inflict 
on you the details of a surgical operation. Alan bore it like 
a brick, never so much as winced when the knife cut into 
the flesh, and I made a clean incision and pickcd out the 
‘bullet’ with a forceps. He even emiled » queer sickly 
smile as I laid the ‘bullet,’ which struck me even at the 
time as an odd shape, carelessly asid>, and brought the 
lips of the wound together to heal at the first intention. 

** Meanwhile the ‘bullet’ lay neglected on the table. I 
saw that Alan’s eyes were on it and thought he would like 
it as a memento of the incident. It was covered with blood, 
so I picked it up again in the forceps, dipped it in a bowl 
of tepid water, and brought up the most glorious diamcnd 
I had ever seen! 

“*Hand it over, old man,’ cried Alun, laughing at my 
amazement. 

“Then the whole story came out. Six months ago in a 
remote district in India Major-General Collingswood had 
the gvod luck to save the life of the Rajah of Ringangpore. 
A tiger had the Rajah on the ground and was mouthing 
him as an ill-trained dog mouths a wounded partridge 
when Sir Anthony walked up as cool as if he were out 
partridge shooting, put the muzzle of his rifle to the tiger's 
ear, and blew a hole through its skull. Those 
Collingswoods are a plucky lot. 

“ The Rajah was quite unusually grateful. He gave Sir 
Anthony a big diamond, a very big diamond, which he had 
dug out for the purpose of this gift from a grotesque 


wooden idol. It proved a dangerous gift. Y 
Wilkie Collins’ ‘ Moonstone,” Miss Mysi Pe — 
se Signe I icing in it.” 
* Well, it was the same thing over in. Th i 
tricd to rob the Major-General Se the denn half ee 


times. Twice he had a narrow squeak for his life. i Now it 
chanced that Alan was coming back to England on leave, 
and he volunteered to carry the diamond ‘Sean with him 
and sell it. Sir Anthony objected at first. 
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“« How do you mean to hide it, Alan?’ he said. 


“That's my affair, sir’ replied the other. ‘I promise 
you I'll hide it where those won’t find it, apy- 
way.’ 


«+ Well, take it and take care of it,’ said Sir Anthony at 
last. ‘It is as much your affair as mine, or mor 

“ For it seems the price of the diamond was to go to pay 
off the incumbrances on a family property which Alan was 
to : 


inherit. 

“<«T will guard # as if it were part of myself,’ Alan 
answered laughingly. y . 

“The Sarge of the regiment was a great friend of his 
—no one can know him without being a rg“ friend of his 
—and he persuaded the n to hide diamond where 
I found it. The clean cut healed within a week and gave 
him no trouble afterwards, and the precaution saved the 
diamond if not his life. He was twice waylaid by the 
Indians on his long journey to the coast, and ed stark 
—I mean he was t cromeny. searched, but nothing was 
found, of course. So the diamond came with him to Eng- 
land, and first saw light again in my study. 

“The next thing to do was to sell it. He asked my 
advice, for in such matters he was as innocent as a baby. 
Luckily or unluckily, as the case may be, I knew a diamond 
merchant named Solomons. Perhaps you kave heard of 
him?” 

“T have.” 

“ You seem to have heard of everybody, Miss Myr]. You 
may algo have heard that he has the reputation of being 
the most liberal man in the trade, pays the very highest 
price per carat for all classes of stones. He is a living 
proof besides that honesty is the Lest policy, for he’s 
amazingly rich. 

“'fo Solomons Alan went by my advice. The old man 
weighcd the stone carefully himself before us two. It was 
best forty-nine carats. He frankly confessed it was a 

rilliant of the best shape and the very purest water, and 
he gave Alan on the spot a cheque for £5,700, which was 
the outside price at the weight. 

“ Alan lodged the cheque to h's uncle’s credit, and sent 
him the docket from Mr. Solomons containing the price and 
weight. The letter croseed one from his uncle, saying that 
he, too, had got leave, and hoped in a short time to start for 
England. : 

bs fo far the story has run smoothly enough. Now comes 
the nasty part. About a fortnight ago, without the slightest 
warning, Sir Anthony Collingswood with the docket in his 
had burst into his nephew’s rooms while he was at break- 
him and denounced him os a cheat and disgiace to his 
family and his uniform. If it was anyone else, Alan told 
me, and I don’t in the least doubt it, he’d have knocked 
him down on the Fae But his uncle had always been like 
a father to him. He kept his temper wonderfully, and his 
coolness made his uncle the more furious. 

“ Still, somchow, Sir Anthony managed to bring out what 
he had come to say. He had himeelf, it seems, weighed the 
diamond carefully in India in the fine scales of his portable 
medicine chest and found the weight to be sixty-five carate. 
This, as you know, Miss Myrl, is a still more serious 
difference in the question of value. The price of a diamond 
increases at least by the square of ita weight, and even in 
the case of larger diamonds by the cube of the weight. If 
Sir Anthony was right the diamond, instead of £5,/00, was 
worth at Ivast £18,000, or probably £20,000.” 

“Well, well,” ssid Dora a little impatiently, “you may 
assume I know a little about diamonds. Do tell me what 
happened next ; your story is gett:ng interesting.” 

“ Alan heard him out without a word, and then he rang 
the bell and cent a district messenger straight away for me. 

“T found the two men in two easy chairs at the opposite 
ends of the room, glowcring at each other. 

“*Stewart,’ said Alan, ‘this is my uncle, Major-General 
Sir Anthony Collingswood.’ 

“T bowed. Sir Anthony gave a stiff half-inch nod. 

“«My uncle,’ Alan went on in the came even tone, keeping 
the brake hard down on his temper, ‘my uncle does me the 
honour to call me a cheat. It's all ’bcut the infernal 
diamond,’ he broke out suddenly. ‘I wish I had never 
touched it.’ 

“«*T wish so tov, sir.’ growled the uncle. 

“* Stewart,’ said Alan, pulling him:elf together wonder- 
fully, ‘I want you to tell my uncle the whole story.’ 

“*May I ask,’ said the Major-General, fixing me with a 
cold stare, but pointedly addressing his nephew, ‘who this 
gentleman may te—a friend of yours, I assume ?’ 

“I was a bit riled at this, you won’t wonder, Miss Myrl. 
But I was determined to keep my temper well in hand. I 
saw, of course, that there was some trouble between uncle 
and nephew, and hoped to settle it. 

“I told Sir Anthony my name and address and position 
as quietly as I could. 

‘He'll probably siy you're lying, Stewart,’ said Alan 
bitterly, ‘you're the fii nd of a cheat, you | now.’ 

“But Sir Anthony interposed with stiff, old-fashioned 
courtesy: 

“<I beg your pardon, Dr. Stewart, if there was anrehing 
im, my raed calculated to give yow offence. I will most 
willingly hear any explanation you can give me of what 
cape — a mee Tactene” z 

“I plunged into the story right away. When I told him 
—I tried to do it drumaticnlly=-Whaeaa how the diamond 
was hidden and found I certainly made an impression. His 
face softened, and he glanced admiringly at his hhew, 
wko doggedly refused to meet his eye. But he hardened 
again as I went on to speak of the sale. 

“« This Mr. Solomons of yours,’ he asked sharply when I 
ended, ‘ has the reputation of an honest dealer ?’ 

“* Not merely honest, but off-hand, Sir Anthony.’ 

“« You were with my nephew whcn he first brought him 
the yen id 

“*No, butI was with him when he coldit, and saw thestone 
es re and the weight entered in a docket.’ 


“ He evidently found something—I could not tell what— 
in my answers for his suspicion ‘o feed upon, : 
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“<Can I see this Mr. Solomons ?’ he asked, after a short 


“* Certainly; I] be most 


to take you there. But 
frankly, I’d hke to know first what the trouble is about ?’ 
«Haven't I told you all ?? Alan in 


bitterly. ‘I’ve cheated him in the sale of his infernal 
diamond.’ 


“ Sir Anthony grew cool as the other grew hot. He took 
not the least notice of his nephew by word or look, but 
drew me quietly from the room. 2 

“**Good-bye, uncle!’ cried Alan mockingly ; some devil 
aa ja of him. ‘You will beg my yet for all 
th 


“ With a strong effort the other still restrained himself. 

“<*] will beg your pardon, sir, if 1am wrong; if I am 
right I will disown you.’ 

“ We were in the strect walking in the direction of Mr. 
Solomons’ when he spoke again. 

“«When can you make it convenient to take me to this 
man—this Mr. What’s-his-name that bought the diamond ? ’ 
he a 5 

“«We are going there now.’ 

“« But your appointments ?’ 

“¢My appointments must wait. This matter is urgent, 
and your nephew is my friend, Sir Anthony.’ 

a There was another pauee and we walked on briskly. 

“«Dr. Stewart!’ he said at last, very earnestly, ‘you 
must not think me a mere Indian pe box—a man with- 
out a liver or a heart. I have aved badly in this 
busincss, I know. I have been broodin 4 over it onthe boat 
all the way home, and my temper got the better of me just 
now. But I feel it is too serious a thing to get riled abou:.’ 
(Another pause) ‘The truth is, I have always loved my 
a Fe as a son and have been ud of him. I would 
willingly have thrown the diamond and the price of it to 
tke devil if he could come clean out of this bad business.’ 

««* He will,’ I answered confidently. 

“Mr. Solomons received us very civilly. He willingly 
showed us the diamond, though he ref to let it out of 
his own hand : 

“«You will forgive me,’ he said courteously, ‘for what 
may scem to eavour of icion. But I make this an 
invar‘able rule, and where there are no exceptions there 
should be no offence.’ 

“« However, he weighed the stone in our presence. It was 
a shade under forty-nine carats, and he allowed us to test 
the weights and scales for ourselves. 

“Sir Anthony hardly e at all, going through the 
busincss quietly and stolidly. When we got out into the 
street, he confessed that the diamond which he had seen 
ae recisely similar in shape to the one given him by the 


“+ It seemed to me smaller,’ I said incautiously and with- 
out reflection. 

“The next instant I was sorry I said it. 

“*'That’s my notion, too,’ he answered has’ and hotly, 
‘there must have heen a substitution before weighing 
and the sale, and it’s not easy to see how that could be 
hew’s connivance.” 


when I took it first from its strange hiding gay But un- 
fortunately I had alr.ady committed myself on this point 
to hia uncle and there was no use telling him my second 
thoughts about the size. 

“I’m tiring you, Miss Myrl, I’m a bad story-teller. But, 
luckily, there is little more to tell. 

“ Sir Anthony sticks to his point. His diamond, he says, 
unquestionably weighed sixty-five carats; this only weighs 
forty-nine. It cannot be the same; there must be trickery 
somewhere. The fierce old boy completely broke down at 
Alan’s place last night, and with tears in his eyes urged his 
nee to confess, promising him forgiveness, But Alan 
ordered him out of his room. 

“That’s how things look at present ; they could nct well 

look uglier. The two men are all the more angry because 

they are eo fond of cach other, and because each in his own 

way is as proud as Lucifer.” 

4 Dora tyr pa ue cock to -— gan ad sat for full 
ve minutes after he s ing, wi kered fore- 

head and lips tight chest oe ae 

“ What do you think ? ” she said at last abruptly. 

“I'd pledge my life cn Alan’s honour!” 

“That does not carry us very far.” 

“1 can go no further—can you ? ” 

“Well, yes,” she answered with a smile lightizg up 
her whole face, “I think I can—I’m almost sure I can. 
But I must put my motion tothe test. Can you arrange a 
final interview with Mr. Solomons ? ” 

“| think so, but he is naturally a bit crusty abont the 


business. 
for the next day but one. 


The interview was arranged 
The doctor rted to Dora he had no trouble with Mr. 


Solomons. Sir Anthony was eager to come, but Alan was 
as obstinate and sulky as a pig. “I'd much sooner,” he 
said, “ that he’d put me in the dock straight away and have 
done with it.” At last, however, he too consented. 

They found Mr. Solomons in a spacious office on the 
pouna for, at the back ab nl pene in Hatton Garden. 

very , Massive, counter, highly polished 
divided the room longitudinally into two veaticie. In the 
outer section, which was thickly carpeted, there were 
tables and chairs. Behind the y counter, facing 
his visitors, sat Mr. Solomons ona a with the 
scales and a mental sagety =e in front of him. 
There was a safe at ight hand and a small 
— roll-top writing-desk and 
wi 


a book-case near the 
Mr. Solomons was a handsome and venerable-] 
man, about seventy years of age, with a flowing white 


issue and judge for yourself, 
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nad Dah hit yao, fom hwy shade is ge POOR PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE IN PALACES. 


His manner was a little cold to the party, but still 
courteous. He pushed the scales and = across the 
tested. 
Ir you Have a SMALL INcoME, AND WANT TO LIVE 
aA Lire oF Luxury, Go To AMERICA. 


Hatching Crows for a Living. 


Tue large millinery establishments in New York are 
Peron ® fairly good price for the heads of crows, and 
use them in the ration of hats. Something 
Saath a shilling apiece is paid for the heads of young 

irds. 

It was found almost impossible to securs good speci- 
mens by shooting the birds, consequently a new paced 

ation has crept into force—that of hatching crows’ eggs 

y means of incubators. 

Trees are carefully searched for the eggs in demand, 
and the incubators have been found succesaful to the 
extent of seventy-five per cent. The milliners are not 
very particular as to the age of the birds, but those 
hatched by incubators are given seven weeks’ growth 
bolas being executed by a specially erected ingenious 
machine. 


counter without a word, to be examined an: 
The scales was a most delicate of mechanism. The 


ANYONE would prefer a seat in the hall of a luxurious 

hotel in cold weather to sitting ona bench in a public 
square. A great many persons who ought to be doing 
the latter do the former all the year round. This is not 
true of England but of the United States, where men 
consider hotels as public property. 
_ A business man will walk into a hotel and take a seat 
in the hall with as much ease as if he were a guest at 
the hotel. He will not even patronise the bar, or buya 
cigar for the good of the house if he can obtain what 
he needs more cheaply anywhere else. 

The halls of the big hotelo in New York are regular 
market-places. Business men make appointments there 
as being convenient for meeting fends 

_ The secret of the extraordinary popularity of hotel 
life in tle States lies in the possibility of people who 
are not well off and without any social standing meeting 
on a more or less equal footing with those whose 
positions they envy. 

If they had homes of their own, it could only be in 
some deserted suburb. The people they had to associate 
with would be people not at all different from them- 
selves, and for that reason not very interesting. To 
entertain in a way which would attract any of the 
glittering upper circle would be entirely out of the 
| gene but at a hotel no entertaining is necessary. 

o dress fairly well, to behave decently, to show a little 
skill in securing introductions at the right moment. 
That is every ne 

I believe this has a good deal to do with the numbers 
of queer pees you meet in Amer:can hotels, largely 
composed of ancient mothers and one or two attractive 
daughters. Instead of in their native obecurity they 
are able to live in astounding luxury. There is nothi 
in the world, even when you include the palaces 
Royalty and millionaires’ mansions, much more 
luxurious than the modern American hotel. 

The most astounding feature is their size. At some 
little country resort, with no greater attractions than a 
couple of small lakes and a pine forest, you will find not 
one hotel the size of the Savoy, Metropole, or Cecil in 
London, but two or three. During a great part of the 
year these will be closed; but during the height 
of the season you cannot be sure of getting 
a room in any of them unless you make arran 
ments for it in advance. One Florida hotel 
a main corridor a quarter of a mile in length, 
Altogether the building will accommodate about 3,000 


disc. At forty-nine carats the disc with the diamond slowly 


counter. 

‘As she stood there, with her pretty crook-handled parasol 
resting on the mahogany counter right in front of the 
scales, Dora Myrl looked a gay Society butterfly ; nothing 
more. She was daintily dressed in a n water-silk dress, 
with an elaborate trimming of shiny bends of steel and jet, 
and a wonderful toque, with a bright red feather in it, 
perched amid her glossy, wavy hair. ? 

Dr. Stewart noticed that she seemed to take no interest 
at all in the testin3 of the scales and weights, and vary little 
in the weighing. Even now she seemed rather bored and 
abstracted as she stood close to the counter plucking care- 
lessly at the tassels of the bead trimming of her dress, A 
bunch of the beads came away loose in her fingers, and lean- 
ing forward she set them on the glossy counter close to the 
scales just as the weighed disc came down. The jet rested 
where they were nid. But the keg See beads rolled 
rapidly away across the counter, and di ppeared under the 
rounded edge of the weighted scale. 

So quietly was the thing done, and ap rently so care- 
lessly that no one noticed it but Mr. Solomons. As the 
steel bends vanished under the ecales, Dora raised her 
bright, keen eyes, and looked meaningly in his. His face 
c instantly to a ghastly pallor, and his trembling 
hands fell limply from the scales. 

With a quick jerk of the crooked handle of her parasol 
she brought scales, weights and diamond, all together, across 
the counter. 

Mr. Solomons neither spoke nor moved. 

“Now weigh the diamond again!” said Dora sharply. 

They weighed it at the table with the same weights and 
scales—it was sixty-five carats full! 

For a moment they looked from one to the other, dumb 
with surprise. Dr. Stewart © first. 

“T cannot understand,” he . 

Dora pointed to the little white speck of steel beads now 
clustered close together on the dark, glossy surface of the 
mahogany. 

“4 powerful magnet,” she said, “has been let into the 
wood from below; the mahogany is only skin-deep over 
it.” 

Sir Anthony did not give a second loox or thought to the 
diamond. He turned to his nephew. 

“ Alan,” he said simply, “I beg your pardon.” 

“Don't mention it, sir,” said Alan, and tho two men 
gripped hands. 

[Next week: ‘‘ THE CLUE."’] 
—_—_— tio 


—_—___~+t—=__—__ 


A True Knight of Learning. 


THE very unmathematical wife of a professor of 
analytics often had famous scientists visiting at the 
house while the pedagogues were lecturing at the 
college, and she was invariably troubled with their 
unsociability and preoccupation. 

But at last the greatest man of all proved to bea 
social lion as well. The lady was charmed. “Here,” 
she said, “is a man who is a great scholar and 
yet is human.” And her enthusiasm for the man’s 
genial manner was unbounded during the professor's 


stay. 

But on going to put his room to rights after his 
Ceparture she received a shock. 

Hanging on the door of the clothes-press of the 
alsent-minded professor was his nightshirt, and all his 
toilet articles were scattered around the room; while 
the bookcase of choice mathematical books was nearly 
empty. He had packed his bag full of the select books, 
and had gone off without any of hia personal property. 


a 


He Was Too Smart. 


He was the only man at the table full of lovely 
girls, and like all only men, he was spoilt. So when 
the belle of the table remarked that she was very 
fond of pepper, and then sifted half the contents of 
ei pepper-box over her food, he sprang an old gag on 


r. 

“Jt won't hart you. This pepper is half peas.” 

“What is that you say paked the landlady from 
the next table. “Speak a little louder, please.” 

He reiterated his remark. 

“That isn’t true,” retorted the Iandlady hotly; “Ido 
not use adulterated goods on my table.” 

“ My dear madum,” said the bland joker, “ there are 
always a lot of p's in pepper.” 

There was an impressive pause, then the landlady 
said in a crushing tone : 

“Ob, yes, just as you always furnish part of the 

t ” 


“J don't understand.” 
“The chestnats.” 


guests. 
i clomag is the American iden ’ of real happiness. 
ring as many people as possible together; are 
not particular about an: aitvastions dtaile the bots 
All you can do at half the great ure resorts in 
America is to dress nicely, and to loll about in the hotel 
hall, and dance in the evening. They cannot under- 
stand anyone wanting to explore the neighbourhood. 
The completeness of one of these big “ 
grounds” is really astounding. From the terrace out- 
ae Rede into the sun pions nal omer gardens. 
open, sige -a-dozen drawing-rooms 
—the red, and blue, and the white, and so = uite 
in the manner of Buckingham Pulace. The dining-halls 
and ball-rooms have to be palatial with so man: te 
to patronise them. There are bowling.alleys, billiard: 
rooms, children’s play-rooms — everything that one 
could very well think of combining under one roof. 
There is, too, the best of food to be had in quantities 
that would alarm the person of ordinary appetite, and 
also the best of wine. But the visitor is never expected, 


“Why did Miss Higgins refuse to go for a tandem 
bicycle ride with George?” 
“ Somebody told her he was a confirmed backbiter.” 
fe 


“ Wuen I kiss you, Edgar, you are not afraid I am 
going to ask you for money, are La 

“No, dear, but I'm afraid you've already cleaned me 
out while I was asleep.” 


— +t 


" “You are the only gentleman in the room.” 

“In what way, sir? 

“When I tripped in the dance, and fell on th®foer, 
tearing my fair partner's dress, you were the only one in 
the room who did not laugb.” 

“ The lady is my wife, and I paid for the dress.” 


Chinese Weddings are 
a Blaze of Red. 


Tue Chinese place a significance upon every colour, 
and, in connection with a wedding, obtains a deep- 
rooted, mysterious importance, the next bridal colour in | 
value being gold. 

At a betrothal the bridegroom-e’ect sends his sweet- 
heart a pair of bracelets fustened tugether with a piece 


) Nae nae Of red Fibboa or cord, ‘The happy couple drain two | "Where ie tesily nothing. they need spend money’ om 
Bensyactor: “How is your husband, my good | VG cups at the wedding, which ure also connected by | beside their hoard and lodging. About the most er- 
” ry ° . ; 
poor Weak: “TI am eorry to gay, sir, he is confined In northern China the attendants wear tall felt hats, ee ace patie ta ani alain oli ae 
to his room.” ‘ Dinas which have red feathers stuck upright in them. A The change of people is so contin the com 
Benefactor: “Could I see him?” sedan chair bears the bride herself. In South China a = 


and going so constant, that it is not remarked at all 
your stock of dresses or suits is emall. Everything is 
in favour. All you have to do is to behave well, 
and you can go on for the rest of your lives living in 
pulaces, better off in many ways than kings and 
queens, 


sedan most wonderfully gilded is used by the wealthy 
classes, and it is decorated with what appears at first 
sight to be brilliant inlaid stones, but which are in 
reality the ac Aree of the king-fisher. A hand- 
eome cloth of glowing red with trimmed border is also 
thrown over the chair. 

In the case of the poorer c'asses, red is also the pre- 
vailing bridal colour, and a chair of ordinary carved 


Poor Woman : “ Possibly, sir, if you applied at the 


county prison.” 


Naomt: Me 2 I believe that love brings us 
anguish as well as bliss.” 


a 8o do I.” 


ou ever experience that restlessness, that 
xiety, That 4 


_—— 


fs : “Tcan’ ders: it,” . 
an positive pain, that——? wood, painted a bright red is used. Above the door of elie. Alles pombe sataeee wan en gas 
RE at nna iu ga ferns | te qae ee nge 
i . oat) , \ 
“ Cucumbers.” ul accompanied by what corresponds to our best man. gas this quarter than I did last. Now, how in the name 


of honesty do you account for that?” 
“You "t pay last quarter's bill,” said the clerk. 


ae fo 


He was mixed up in law business, and had to make a 
certain deposition. Upon being asked whethcr a state- 
ment made by an adverse witness was correct, he smiled 
beautifully through his glasses as he softly replied : 
bound to ony Shah the allegation of Ube Witeses le a 

aay ‘gation witness is a 
blameworthy misstatement. 


ee ft ee 


“J gxpzct I shall be frightfully tanned,” she said. 
“I'm going to the seashore.” 

“I was frightfally tanned pester? broke in her 
eel, Drother, “¥ was out in the outhouse with 
father.” 

Then there was an embarrassing silence until the 
young man to whom the first remark bad been addressed 


came to the rescue with the suggestion that it looked 
like rain, 


bin paper id brings with him a oeagl yee in 
w OF . in; enter 
ana take her woe Moc dveaced & linred, carrying 
sediperoels containing the presents, fall into the pro- 
cession. : 

Other bearers carry boards and banners, and 
inegribed im golden letiore epoe © rad grosedl © the 
pedigree of both parties. Behind the beaers walk the 
other attendants with long on which are bung 


very handsome lanterns. bridal veil is of bright 
crimson hue, and her dress regal gold and scarlet. 


A splendidly told yarn, more eeectally ag men, appears in PASTIMES, under the heading of “‘ The Cro-odile Fetish.” 
ly sketches, 


embellished with several livel 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Hali-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


4687. Which Profession Affords the Greatest Opportanities 
for Attaining Eminence? 

Of all professions that of Arms undoubtedly leads to 
the highest eminence, because with the exception of 
South American Republics, where lawyers have been 
known to make themselves dictators, it is the only pro- 
fession which leads toathrone. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that such opportunities are few in 
comparison with those offered by the lezal profession. 
In this country, for instance, a successful barrister can 
not only earn a splendid income as a private individual ; 
but most of the highest offices in the realm are open 
to him. The three most important personages in this 
country outside the circle of Royalty are the Archbiskop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Chief 


Justice, of whom, of course, two are lawyers. But there | 
is really no comparison Letween the opportunities for | 


advancement offered by the Church and the Law, and, 
moreover, the number of Chancellors from Wolsey’s 
time to the present who have risen from obscure origins 
to this exalted position affords sufficient pet that the 
Jaw is the Lest answer to the question. The very great 
preponderance of lawyers in both Houses of Parliament 
Lene most of the executive departments of modern 
social life. however much it is to be regretted from 
certain points of view, furnishes an equally convincing 
proof that the successful lawyer bas a better chance of 
“getting on” than any other professional man in the 
kingdom. 

4690. What are the Lae Animals Known to have 

been Killed by ? 

Darwin relates ‘Chap. vi. Beagle: how, at the foot 
of the Sierra Tapalguen, some two hundred miles south 
of Buenos Ayres, he was told that. on the night before 
his arrival, hailstones as big as small apples bad fallen 
with sach violence as to kill a number of wild animals. 
One man had already found thirteen deer (of the kind 


known as Cerrus campestris) lying dead, “and.” he | 


writes, “I eaw their hoe hides. Now, I well know 
that one man without dogs could edge have 
killed seven dee lieved 


r in a week. The men 


Ce ey Se 


Mea | next in point of area are: Adelaide, 914,730 square 


4692. At what Period in our History have Young Posonee (basin of the Hudson River), 600,000 


had the Greatest Share in the Government of | miles; 


the Country? -gquare miles; and the Diocese of Mackenzie River, 
| The present. At no previous period has the “age . With an area of half a million square miles. The 


| yale” compelling members of the services to retire at | est diocese in the United Kingdom is that of Argyle 

{ Preiwarstvels cay ages been so rigidly enforced, and | and the Isles, with an area of about 7,800 square miles. 

' its operation alone has greatly reduced the average age | 4696. Which Etrategic Position has Increased Most in 

‘ of those employed in the administrative Sepa ot | Importance during the Last Decade? ; 

' From this and other causes—such as the a olition of | If we are to consider quite recent times, there is no 
promotion by patronage—young men nowadays have doubt that the answer w be Port Arthur, which after 
opportunities of rising such as were previously ' being taken by the Japanese was permitted to be stolen 

ees The present Cabinet as a whole is almost the from them by Russia through the almost criminal 
youngest which has existed and the most vigorous | weakness and negligence of the British Government. 
physically, for it has constituted a record in that it has | Prior to this. the great naval station of the East was 
seen no changes throngh death or illness in four years. undoubtedly Hong Kong. the value of which bas been 
Throughout the Emrire alse, “the rule of the youthful” reduced by quite half by the fortification of Port 
holds good. Lord Kitchener at forty-eight, Mr. Rhodes | Arthur by the Russians. When the Trans-Siberian 
at forty-six, Lord Curzon at thirty-nine, and Sir Alfred Railway is compieted, Por: Arthur will be to Russia 

_ Milner at forty-four, are all cases in point, whilst the in the China seas what Malta is to us in the 

' Earl of Minto, Governor-Genera! of Canada, is just Mediterranean. Its occupation has compelled us to 

\ over fifty, and the average age of the Governors of the | make another naval station at Wei-bai-Wei, which 

| Australian Colonies is fifty-three, the youngest—Lord | is inferior to Port Arthur in every way, and which 

| Lamington, Governor of Queenslund—being only thirty- ; would never have been necessary had it not tcen for 
| nine. _ the ony policy pb ee by ae ceneae| bihage she 

: . permitted Russia to steal from Japan one of the nnest 

= oe is nee = —_ Person the: Batt Eruits of her victory. It should alzo be mentioned 

G ver : ._ that the great increase in the speed and coal capacity 
| Granted ulways that the criminal wishes to retrieve | o¢ yiodern war ships has considerably discounted the 

_ the past, which is by no means always the case. it cam value of the Suez Canal from & naval and military 

| be done as easily and as thoroughly in this country a8 | point of view, and has, therefore. brought the Cape of 

‘anywhere. The Royal Society for the Assistance of | (:5od Hope and Natal back to something like their 

| Discharged Prisoners has taken hundreds of convicts ¢o-mer supremacy among the outlying strategic points 

‘from the prison doors, placed them in absolutely | o¢ the world. 


' different surroundings and made honest men of them. ' 
' Tt is true that the system of release on license, entailing 5699. ae erie! the Most Laborious Part of a 


| ° 
| as it does police supervision until the end of the nominal ‘ : a ¢ 
| sentence, appears to militate against theretun of acon- , _,10 fight the boas ke moved forward ae resistance 
| Vieted person into honourable ways of life, but this as a ' of the air to the stroke O° the wise, reason why 

the start is the most laborious part of the process is 


| yale is true only of criminals who do not wish to become b 
| Ti : 1 | thus explained by M. Marey, the great authority on all 
Sc 

i repro otto vin the Pe — ae "forms of animal locomotion: When the bird is not yet 

‘ doubted!y is—but the coddling of prisoners has been ™ moticn, - mu atruel Se capt 2 een ee bgp 

| carried to such a pitch there that the habitual criminal, Sg ei he to 106 ins ifaeek “f “ieee OYE: me 

who forms by far the greatest majority of the prison | Wien the bir 4 in att alls sed te ican any Pri : 
pousthes = rk of epee, ee he or fe Haat are supported each succeedin; g moment by new pole 

t eee ae thas geet oo it me gee aa i T of air, each offeriny the initial resistance due to its inertia. 
Ne to Teton, uae Ue Oech waleona oni tle ations © me sum of these resistances presents to the winds amuch 

eal oe omy foe A ee ee the crea cious ¢ firmer basiz. The increase of the resistance of the air 
ay last, have made the lot of the prisoner so much | 4: ii shes the lé : : 

| more pleasant that the incorrigible criminal not only | Sg apeit bouts of the bea io omer wee 
already prefers the prison to the workhouse, but is fast , : pe y 


A ¢ sodi which it had to put forth at the leginning of its flight. 
coraing £2) Seok bem) Wes spines eR ee | his fel wiyfcl tes agamube thew is te still boas 


they had seen about fifteen dead ostriches, and they said | 1608. Who P the Only Nec of Black | conditions, fresh masees of air continually presenting 


several were running about evidently blind in one eye. 
Numbers of smaller birds, as ducks, hawks, and 
Laie were killed. I saw one of the latter with a 

ck mark on its back as if it had been struck with a 
paving-stone. It is marvellous how such strong beasts 
as deer could have been killed by hail, but, from the 
evidence I have given, I am confident of its having 
happened. The famous Dobrizhoffer also relates con- 
cerning enormous hailstones that some hundreds of 
miles further north they actually killed vast numbers of 
cattle.” Hail kas been known to injure cattle in India 
but not to kill them. 


5e01. Which Great Man Longest Outlived his Fame? 


Louis Kossuth. This illustrious patriot attained the 
eulmination of his career in 1849, when he effected a 
revolution, and became Governor of Hungary as an 
independent state. He was not able, it is true, to with- 
stand the overwhelming mili forces of Austria 
and Russia, and was com to abandon _ his 
enterprise; but it is to is efforts that Hun- 


f 

us, astonished to learn that he bad lived down to the 

t decade. Fora man to live in oblivion nearly 

a century after he had done the work that made his 
fame is unique in the world’s history. 


themselves toits wings. “The start is, therefore, the 
Diamonds in Existence? ? | most lalorious phase of flight. Hence birds emp'oy all 
Mrs. Celia Wallace of Chicago. It consists of four- | kinds of artifices to acquire motion before flapping their 
teen pendants formed of white diamonds surrounding a ! wings. Some run along the ground before darting into 
black one. The black diamond is one of the rarest of | the air, others jump rapidly in the direction in which 
all precious stones. Next to the rose and the green it | they wish to fly. Others, again, let themselves drop 
is probably the rarest of all. Mrs. Wallace paid very | from a height with extended wings. All turn their 
large sums for there eee ped black eionont is | bills to the wind at the moment of starting.” 
quite a curiosity, it is difficult, if not impossible to 
| arrive at any near estimate of the intrinsic value of 4700. Bae eS Ever Ponght ‘Together 15 an 
| this unique ornament. There is one white Indian stone At the battle of Inverkeithing, in 1652, between the 


\in the necklace for which Mrs. Wallace paid unset rs arli z £ 
Welve undred pounds ‘he wl vate ofthe week | E2'e 2 ethor of Sr Hector, Mareen of Dart 
lace itself is believed to be about as many thousands. fought and fell in defence of their Chief—the old man, 
4604. Which Bishopric of the Church of England Covers | as his sons succ:ssively dropped, thrusting forward the 
the Largest Space? I next with the words adopted by Sir Walter Scott 
The Diocese of Perth, which comprises the whole of |i describing a similar incident in “The Fair 


what is known as Western Australia, is undoubtedly | Ma‘d of Perth”: “Another for Hector!” A Mrs. 
the largest Bishopric of the Church of England; its | Clark, of Plymouth. who died in 1817, had seven sons in 
{ area is estimated at 1,050,000 square miles, or almost ; the N 
twenty times the area of England. The European | kill 

population oz June 30th, 1895, was a little over 90,000, 
and has since been increasing. There are about 15,000 
aborigines within the settled districts, and some 2,000 
Malays and Chinese employed chiefly in the pezrl shell 
fisheries. The members of the Church of England are 
about 35,000. There aretwenty-eight clergy and thirty- 
five churches, besides about forty schools or other build- 
ings used for divine service. The Bishoprics which rank 


and one in the Army—five of the former being 
iu one action daring the French wars. A more 
recent case is that of Mrs. Keveth, of St. Breward, who 
received Her Majesty's photograph and £10 upon its 
being brought to the notice of the Queen that the old 
lady had seven sons inthe Army. Another similur ease 
is that of the ten brothers Battye, all of whom saw 
Any service together or separately, and four of whom 
have been killed in action, the last when in command of 
the Guides during the Chitral Expedition. 


—— 


21. pedo Bape the fingers of the hand of different lengths, with the 
in middle? 
4722, Which was [aera the most valuable life ever lost in battle? 
47.3. Which non- British colony is of most value to its pot sessors ? 
7“ would happen to moon if the earth suddenly ceaced 
“ Gs. Has a country ever been saved from forcign conquest by means 
of a domestic war 
ais, tenons ee rere an island where no layman is allowed to 
27. What Legend rans traine lighted by electricity generated 


ezchusi carriage asles 
rome oe extent of territory is destined, probably, to 
Nga. What jo the highest position obtained by a private in the 
4730, How did refectors come to be used in lighthouses? 


which lies are based must be « where preibie. Half-.-crow r 
a publication lor every westiva received whic! + weaabaared worthy cd tuscan: 


Sue: “I don't want to marry you. I don't even want 
to talk to you!” ied es 


He (a widower), eagerly : “ That's the very reason I 
want you to marry me!’ 
—s 3 ——— 
“ Diy = ever try to learn the bicycle, Captain 
“Do you think,” roared the old sailor, “ that I would 
be found aboard a craft that had its rudder in front ?” 


Accident and. 
Guarantee a 


Ocean 


re Corporation Ltd. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 


eh Have yeu lost money through the 
_ Scexe—In a Rassian ballroom.—“ Sir, you have dishonesty of an official? ag 
just stepped on my partner's foot. I demand satisfac- ss A 
tion!” Are you required to find security for 
“Oh, certainly. Yonder sits my wife—go and step any position of trust? Paeerae ive. 


on her foot.” 
ee fee 

Quix: “The doctor advised Busyman to tak 

bie tie to go Eee rect more.” _ sees 
‘one: “How manage it wi losing 

valuable time at the desk?” ee 

Quinn: “ He purchased one of those revolving office 
chairs, and now he goes round about all day.” 


EVERYEODY ACCEPTS THE OCEAN'S BOND. 


Accidest Insurance. 
Burglary lasurance. 
Sicksess lasurance. 
Mortgage Insurance. 
BEAD OFFICE: 


40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, £.C. 
Would you abolish Sunday trading? If so, read the SUNDAY READER. 


Werkmen’s Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
lademaity (Third Party) lasuraace. 


D J. PAULL, 
Gewcral Munager ent Secretary 


Wasx supine 
Szrz. 9, 1899. 


A Scueme 1s OFFERED THE FRENCH For INVADING 
Our Sea-Giet Isxe. 


THERE is no class which bas been subject to more 
ridicule than the inventor. Some inventions unmerci- 


fully ridiculed when first put before the public have- 


subsequently proved most useful. Who can say that 
some of the strange schemes which have lately been 
ae rn sy not prove veritable gold mines 
rs 

Pt here are a great number of instances on record in 
which new ideas have failed to attract for years, and 
then have develo into a huge success, and brought 
fortunes to their inventors. 

Take the case of a well-known enthusiastic inventor 
who bas an indestructible boot to dispose of. Leather 
undergoing the process of which he possesses the secret 
enables him to turn out a boot, the uppers of which 
never crack, and the soles of which endure six hours’ 
walking a day for seven years before they betray any 
necessity for soleing and eaiey ; 

Of course, the reader will ask whether the imperish- 
ability of the leather will prevent the boot from losing 
its shape. This is doubtless a i 


good point. : 
A tll more formidable obj ica leg in the almost: 


certain hostility with which the trade would receive the 


boot which never wears out. Why, it would send half: 


the shops who are now doing a roaring trade in boots 
which are content to retire from active work in less than 
twelve months, into the Bankruptcy Court, unless, of 


course, prodigious p! were secured. No, we are 
afraid tte everlasting boot will not meet with the success 
it deserves. 


A military gentleman proposes to abolish the military 

mtoon for crossing rivers, which in a recent letter to 
Eord Wolseley he described “as preposterously heavy,” 
by adding to the kit of the already heavily-laden soldier 
an air mattress, which on arrival at the banks of a river 
is to be blown out and then launched. With the assist- 
ance of an umbrella, which is to serve asa sail, the 
soldier will then be wafted across. 

Here we find the Old Country confronted with a new 
Saew The French Press just now are hard at work 
dering the best way pacating Car sea-girt isle. 
The plan which finds most favour is that of huge rafts, 
to be tagged across some fine day when the sea is smooth 
andthe ritish fleet lured away as it was in the days of 

elson. 

But why a raft, when the air mattress boat and the 
umbrella would enable every soldier to paddle across on 
his ownP We present this idea to our Gallic friends 
with the assurance that, in our opinion, it will be found 
to act quite as well as the raft. 

After much event meditation we are compelled to 
admit that we fail to apprehend the advantages attach- 
ing to the “improved portable door lock,” whereby after 
locking the door not only the key but the lock iteelf 
may be removed in order to prevent ita being picked. 
The brain reels and 
plation as to how a door with the lock removed can be 
considered locked. 

No. we are afraid, will not attend the 
fortunes of lock. 

But in an idea recently sent us for our opinion we do 
discern somet! not only useful but practicable. The 


patent hygienic bonnet will stand any amount of ill- 
usage, being 20 constructed that it will even recover its | be affirms 


shape after being sat on. 
this idea can be utilised in men’s hats as well the 
inventor ought to do well with it. 

An oficial of the House of Commons tells us that 
over forty hats are flattened during a session through 
hon. members, when resuming their seats, neglecting to 
first remove their hats. 

Surely a knife with fifty blades would satisfy the 
inordinate ambition of any A Swedish gentfeman 
has patented such a knife. declares that it is not 

unusually large. 

‘As far as we can gather it is circular in shape and 
only three inches in diameter, the bladcs running all 
round it. This sounds well, to say nothing of a circular 
knife not ing out the pocket as quickly as those we 
use at the present time. 

We have been permitted to view the interior of a 
London house so full of wonderful 
when we lighted on a Corny ties) jack” in the 
kitchen, which by approaching the fire 
fifteen minutes pe Going its own basting. is able to 


use one would naturally expect to ind— 
and we did—curved knives for ca try, spoon 
wurmers, and duplex soup plates, self-acting gravy 
helpers, and folding cruets. 


Why the French Gave Up Fashoda? 


rere 


Tus true reason for this action on the of the French 
Government will be found explained in current issue of 


“ Pearson’s Magazine,” « 
under the title of ‘‘ Armour Plate versus Guns.”’ 


their’ 


to 
the heart rocks at the bare contem-° 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
SOME CRANKY IDEAS OF INVENTORS. 


Lines to a Lobster. 
I toox you from your cool retreat 
In hours of thoughtless glee, 
I grilled you and I cakehedl your feet 
ing in agony. 
I saw your dark complexion change 
Unto a fiery red, 
And laughed while hastening to arrange 
The feast where you were epread. 


I heard you sizzling in your grave, 
Yet did not feel to ines ‘i 
I saw you stru 


te to be sav 
And felt no oe 


lush of shame. 


But time its retribution brings, 
Though foolish pride may boast, 

Into my dreams the season flings 
Your superheated ghost. 


Now when I brave the asphalt street 
I find a skillet there, 

And wonder, as my fate I meet, 
If Pll be crisp or rare. 

The vapours round me fiercely rise, 
My past I swift review, 

And heartily I sympathise, 
Oh, lobster boiled, with you. 


 aaaRARNRIRINRNRan: iecamememmeemenereen 
Had Been Caught Before. 


“Save me, save me!” she cried, as her head rose above 
the water, and she grasped a plank floating by. 

“T beg your pardon,” he replied from the bank, “ but 
T want it distinctly understood that I'm a married man 
with seven children.” 

“ Yes, yes: save me!” she cried. 

“ Then there’l] be no falling into my arms and calling 
me ren will there ?” 

“Ob, no, no, no!” 

“ And you won't insist on marrying me for my heroic 
conduct ?” 

“No, no; only save me!” 

“ All right, I'll take on the job,” he responded, as he 
threw aside his coat. “You see,” he explained, just 
before diving in, “I was caught in one of these deals 
once before, and that’s how I come to be married. It 
makes me a bit particular now.” 


—+>f.—____ 


Five Shillings Per Shave. 


. *Wovrpn't like to pay five shilli for a shave ?” 
said the hairdresser's aeaitant, opie 

“No; but one of our regular patrons does so fre- 

begrins Let me tell you, however, that we use Eau 
Cologne instead bay rum when he desires a 
luxurious sbave; furthermore, the soap costs two 
shi per tablet, and he has a private room on these 
special occasions. There, in an easy chair, he falls asleep 
for an hour or so, with his feet in a basin of water in 
which a shillingsworth of perfume has teen dropped. 
Kenly we a a crown for our services we make 
very little profit for such attendance. 

“Rather irritable is a wight, who, besides uir- 
ing perfumes, desires his face to be well rubbed 
over with sulphur; and for half-an-Lour we are kept 
well employed on this particular subject. The sulphur, 

, keeps away and pimples, is cooling to 
the skin, and prevents hair from an coarse. 
This gentleman is always drowsy after his shave, and 
has a special couch reserved for Nothing less 
than five shillings is ever tendered by him. 

“Faddy you would call another visitor. Before 
shaving he must have a lather of scented soap and 
lavender-water applied to his facial features; t a 
rest of ten or fifteen minutes; after the operation a 
i lunch and forty winks on a piuab-covered couch. 

pe well, and we do not ble. 
erbaps our most erratic customer is one who 
made and patent lotions of his own manufac- 
ture. He will have a room to himself, and we are 
uested to shave him very leisurely. Ashe comes once 
dally, ra v et ral to om re treat him most 
respectfully. Hespen © hours here e morning. 

* Yes, there are many odd animals that patsoniee a 
firat-rate barber's emporium.” 


ee es 


Mrs. Bennam: “It is estimated that seventy babies 
are born in a minute.” 
m: “Has anybody estimated how many miles 
of walking that means for the poor fathers ?” 
——jo—__ 


He: “I have read over a hundred novels during the 
past year.” 

She: “Indeed! Probably that accounts for it.” 

He : “ Accounts for what?” 

She: “ Your ability to talk fiction.” 

—fo—___. 

. — :, “ Your friend Wheeler is keen on punctuality, 
isn 

Brown: “TI should say he is. Why, he even carries 
his watch in the hip-pocket of his trousers, just to 
prevent his ever being behind time.” 
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ALL PAY; NO WORK. 


Some SINECURES THAT HAVE 
Happily BEEN ABOLISHED. 


WHATEVER the defects of our present form of govern- 
ment may be, it is beyond question that control of the 
public purse by the House of Commons has s0 helped to 
root out abuses, which existed in the last century, that 
the sinezure who can withstand the withering fire of our 
parliamentary free-shooters and the Press must possess 
such hardihood and vitality as to almost deserve to live on. 

Less than one hundred years ago the whole machiner 
of government wis eo tainted with corruption that well- 

id posts with nodutiesattached to them were tobe found 
in all the great departments of State; but a Press eager 
to point out and rouse public opinion on all abuses par- 
taking of the character of jobs has very much purified 
our public life. 

Amongst offices abolished not so ey ago ey Me 
cited the “ Law Clerk in the Secretary of State's Ottice,” 
who for duties now discharged by the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, was paid £1,200 a year. 

Considering that over 300 dispatches are received at 
the Foreign Office daily, the collector and transmitter 
of State papers has a distinctly hard-working ring about 
it. In the days before we started empire-building the 
office was required ; but as each department now looks 
after its own papers, the collector has disappeared. 

- The attention of some lynx-eyed journalist havi 
been drawn to such posts as_‘“ Housekeeper in Excise,” 
“ Warehouse Keeper to the Stamp Office,” and “ Con- 
stable of the Castle of Limerick,” an inquiry was made, 
and it being found that the holders p their time 
in reading the daily Popers, lunching, and writing private 
letters whilst waiting for work which never came, they 
were relegated to private life. 

A few years ago the Times turned its search-light on 
the “ Clerk of the Pells,” greatly to tho discomfiture of 
that estimable gentleman, who was heard of no more. 

Emboldened by this, the same journal took the 
Registrar of the Admiralty Court in hand. They dis- 
covered that this gentleman was paid by fees, his income 
depending bear quantity of business passing through 
his office. is they assessed, and, finding that a good 
war meant £192, a year, looked further into the 


matter. 

Presently they discovered that the Registrar had 
seldom less than £200,000 in his hands in respect of 
actions arising out of Admiralty business, and this 
raised such a hubbub that the Registrar and his office 
vanished with almost unseemly precipitation. 

It will scarcely be believed that when the office of the 
Treasurer of the Navy attracted attention, it was found 
that the pay was not only £4,000 a year, but that it was 
the _ ad ie official to aray _, mane oe - 

ui or avy Department out o oO 
Ragland, pay it into his private bank, and settle with 
the creditors by cheques drawn by himself. 

As the inquiry a it clear that it had always been 
customary for the Registrar to transfer to a private 
account, opened in some other name by the of the 
bank, one of all monies so obtained, which meant 
that he went halves with the banker, this office, it is 
ares hon ‘tigen th £1,000 

As things go in 8, people wi ,000 a 
should be able to make beth sade meet. The Nast 

tleman who filled the office of Paymaster and 

of the Royal Marine Forces had the misfor- 
tune to be afflicted with such expensive tastes that when 
his accounts came to be overhauled by Sir Charles 
Dilke it was found that they were deficient by no less a 
sum than £2 7. His property and estates were, of 
courze, seized, and on being sold realised £136,212 158.24d. 
The Navy Board resisted, but the office was suppressed. 

The cleansing of the National State has also led, P.W. 
is glad to record, to the disappearance of four Tellers 
of the Exchequer, who ree their deputies £21,000 a year 
to perform duties for which they each received £2,700 a 

ear. 

4 The Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas and 
the Muster Master-General of Ireland are also offices 
whose abolition we owe to the Press, 

It is astonishin 


alarmed, 
sent him about his business. 

It was the humble sum of 7d. that led to the abolition 
of the office of Clerk of the Courts in Barbadoes. The 
attention of eome financial reformer was attracted by 
an item of £710 0s. 7d., and Ending tent the holder did 
= even earn the odd 7d., fought the vote in committee 
and won. 

Before the Queen came to the throne, a Committee 
of Sinecures ed that there were 240 sinecures 
throughout the Empire, and that the cost of them was 
£295, of which sum England was responsible for 
£178,049, Scotland £24,100, and Ireland £70220, 


If vow want to. know all about the smallest pla of this week's P. in which 
, e Pp yess on coe. Gt 8 OY it og ASTIMES, appears an 
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Where Does the U U-X ’Bus Go? | 


Way Lospon "Buses Bear Srraxce Compina- 
TIONS OF LETTERS. | 


THE queer alphatetical combinations which are seen | 
on the side of all the Londen General Omnibus Com- } 
pany’s vebicles are a constant source of wonder to many | 
persons, much 6 lation being indulged as to their | 
meaning and utility. A smalier percentage of the | 
public settle the question to their own satisfaction by 
deciding that the letters typify the number of the bus, 
A being the first one owned by the ccmpany and 
ZZ Z-Y the Jast ; aconclusion that haz move erscr than 
truth. 

The average passenger does not take the trouble to 
look into the matter, Mr. Jones of Ealing caring very 
little because the line he patronises carries tue symbol 
A A with a dash and another letter following according 
to the particular time he catches the stage. Mayte he 
wonders why A A should give place to A A A when be 
gets on toa Hanwell ‘bus, Lut it fails to rouse any 
decided interest. 

Mr. Brown, of Hammersmith, is similar as_ regards 
unconcern, even when the favourite W or W W of his 
line merges into ZZ if he has to board one of the 
Putney line while the bewildering and kaleidoscopic 
variations of U-B, U U-X, V-A, V V-C, and V V V-H 
that pass him as he walks across Westminster Bridge 
are of too deep a character for even an attempt at 
solution. 

Even should he, in an evil moment, essay the task, 
one look at the Strand, where every variation from 
A-A to ZZ Z-Y pass by with mocking frequency, would 
soon render the task hopeless, and maybe increase the 
candidature for that locality where the AA A ’buses 
come from—namely, Hanwell. 

In order to facilitate the checking of the company’s 
accounts, London is divided into t2n districts, each of 

which is generally known by a certain letter, or series 
of letters. Commencing at the Leginning of the alphabet, 
their assignment to districts are as follows: A to G is 
apportioned to the western, H to K to the northern, 
‘L and M north-western, N to P north-eastern. Q to S 
eastern, T Pimlico, U and V southern, W Hammer- 
smith, X and Y Chelsea, and Z to the Hammersmith 
district. 

With these district designations as the basis, all 
"buses take the letter, or where there is more than one 
to a district, one of the letters of the district where 
their starting pout is, and then a second letter is added 
after a “dash ” tosignify whether it is the first, tenth, or 
twentieth ‘bus on that particular line, as the case may 


be. 
As the compen over 1,500 "buses running daily, 
however, the alphabet has to be re-arran in each 
district so as to be made to “ go round.” is is done 
by doubling the letters before the “dash” on each ’bus, 
each particular line having a distinguishing mark. 

For instance, the first bus ronning from Shepherd's 
Bush to the Bank is A-A; from ing to Totten- 
ham Court Road, A A-A; and from Hanwell to Oxford 
Cireus, AA A-A. All three run in the western district 
and mainly cover the same ground, but each additional 
letter after the first denotes a different starting point. 

Following this combination comes A AAA, AB, 
B, B B, BBB, C, and so on until ible com- 
bination is made up, but letters following the “dash” 
rerely double, as it is not very often that there are more 
than twenty-six "buses running on one line. When 
this does hap this is got over the same way; 


the Of course, replied. 
thirtieth ‘bus on the Shepherd's Bush line, for instance, | big one from so small a mouth?” 


would be numbered A-A D. 


Saying His Prayers. 


TuE following is an amusing story of the old King of 
Hanover: 


A courier went to the door of the more apartments 
(with some dispatches from London), knocked loudly 


once, twice. No answer. He knocked louder and 
louder. The door wus opened, and a page came out, 
and inside the king’s voice was heard, using very un- 
parliamentary language. 

The page, with a frightened look on his face, took the 
disrat-hes, saying : 

“His Majesty is not to te disturled—he is saying 
his prayers.” 

—————~—__ 


The Elephant Liked P.W. 


Wuite viewing the Barnum procession in the streets 
of Newcastle, two lalourers became much interested in 
Tom, the great elephant. In order to get a better view 
of him, both men rushed across to the opposite side of 
the street, passing in close proximity to the huge 
animal's trunk. 

A copy of Peareoi’s Weekly dropped out of the 
of one of them, and, before it could be recove 
bad seized it and slipped it into bis mouth. 

* Begox,” exclaimed the owner of the paper, “did ye 
see that? The big beggor bas put ma Pearson's intiv 
his pocket. Aa’s wand he means to read it when se 
gets back to the stable.” 


fo ___ 


Off to See a Patient. 


A RATHER neat story is told concerning a sountty 
doctor who was going on his rounds one morning wit 
his gun on his shoulder. He was a keen sportsman, as 
are many of the faculty whose practice lies in the places 
where sport abounds, and was looking forward to polish- 
ing off a little ground game when his professional visits 
were over. 

A friend meeting him, and sceing him with the gun, 
exclaimed : 

** Where are you going, doctor, so early in the day, 
with that deadly weapon on your shoulder?” 

The medical man, it was stated, was well known asa 
crack shot. 

“I'm pores off to see 2 patient,” he replied. 

* Well,” said his friend, “I see you are determined 
not to miss him.” 

ee fee 


“ Wnat's your first name, little boy ?” 
“Steve, sur. I'm named after me fadder, who's a 
stevydore.” 


ket 
, Tom 


———2 § e-—— 


ScriBBieEr : “ Didn’t you think that last poem I sent 
you was very bright?” 
Editor: “ Yes, while it lasted. I made a mistake and 
lit my cigar with it.” 
— to 
Mrs. Jones: “ Your mother was telling me to-da’ 
that when you were born your an redicted 
that you would marry wise 4 and happily.” 
Jones: “ What a good joke on my grandmother !” 
ee § eee 
“ Just one little kiss,” he pleaded. 
* Bat only a little one,” she said, relenting. 
* he “ How could look for a 


And after that he got as many as he wanted. 


AT GIBRALTAR. 


Ir You ConTemPpLaTe a VISIT TO Gis. You may 


BE INTERESTED IN THIS. 


Tur name Gibraltar is derived from a famous Moorish 


com named Tarik. It means the “mountain” cf 
rik. 


Iw the cafés coffee is generally served in glass tum- 
blers and drank with a small glass of aguardiente, a 
Spanish liqueur. 

THE scent of the heliotrope and orange blossoms may 
often be smelt several miles out at sea when the flowers 
are in bloom. ; 

Wits the powerfal teleecoke st the top of the Rock in 
the sivnal etation ships may be easily seen at a distance 
of twenty-one miles on a clear day. 

PHoTOsRAPHING the Rock or any portion of it even 
from passing British steamers is strictly prohibited 
without the permission of the military authorities. 

THE neutral ground between Gibraltar and Spain is 
said to be so thoroughly undermined that the prezsing 
of a button would convert the rock into an island. 

Noveat is the famous eweet of Gibraltar, «nd one 
firm alone exports some six tons every . It is made 
of honey compressed into cakes with pistachio nuts and 


almonds. 


Topacco costs less than a shilling a pound in Gib- 
raltar, and will fetch nearly nine times as much only 


twenty miles across the frontier, but thie ia only the 
common Spanish cigarette tobacco. 


Tue inhabitants of the Rock, who are half Spanish 


and half British, are called “ corres ” or “Scorps,” 
and are looked down upon by 
English. 


th Spaniards and 


WHEN the Utopia was sunk. trying to cross the 
Immortalite’s ram in the dark, the harbour was so full of 
human bodies for several weeks that the Shiny trade 
was nearly ruined, as none would touch fish for food. 

THERE are traditions that the deep strait lying between 
Gibraltar and Africa was once dry land and the 
Mediterranean an inland lake. An account is handed 
down of a pilgrimage on dry land from Egypt rid 
Gibraltar to the west coast of Ireland in prehistoric 
times. 

THe “ Pillars of Hercules,” Gibraltar, and the Apes’ 
Hill, in Morocco. seem very small to have excited such 
regard among the ancients that they were fabled to 
support heaven, but there is every reason to believe that 
oe sunk gradually more than half their original 

eight. 

Is Gibraltar. as in Malta, the goats are milked on the 
doorstep to show that there is no deception. Goat's 
milk is not very nice, and this is scarcely to te wondered 
at since the goat's chief diet, to judge by appearances, 
seems to be newspapers and rubbish picked up in the 
streets. 

Ir is absurd nowadays to call Gibraltar “the Key of 
the Mediterranean.” It is nothing of the kind. In the 
old days before steam it was. At the present time any 
hostile warship could race along the Morocco coast 
without being hit. Gib. is the finest arsenal in the 
world, and wiil soon have one of the finest harbours, 
and that is all. 

Tur. ceremony of locking the gates at night is a great 
function. <A gun fires a quarter of an ‘ore sun- 
set, and a military band escorts the custodian of the ke: 
through the streets, forming quite a procession, whic: 
never lacks a small crowd in its wake. At sunset the 
gate leading to Spain is locked and none may go in or 
out until sunrise. 

Tuc GvuakgpIAa DE SEVILLE, or mounted police force 
who guard the 5 Rene lines, are said to ere. most 
incorruptible ly in Europe, with the exception of 
British policemen. They are so thoroughly trusted 
and their powers are so freat that they may shoot a 
man on suspicion with little fear of having to account 
for their action. 


THE famous apes are growing fewer year ar. 
They are allowed the greatest freedom and Au ere 
been known to pillage the Governor's garden, but were 
not molested, being s‘rictly preserved. Often they do 
not appear for months together, hiding in the cave 
which is said to be the mouth of a natural tunne! 
running under the sea to Africa. 


THE galleries, cut in the solid rock for great distances 
of such width that a loaded wa might be driven 
along them with ease, are amo: the most remarkable 
fortifications in existence. are bristling with 
guns, but are kept so secret that 
visit them, and there is little of their existenve 
sien doers 3 
tot an aerial railway worked by 
an endless wire, of whi i ears iat 
week's PasTIMES. 


- SHORT STORIES always has been, is now, and always will be, the leading penny paper of illustrated tales, 
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Fifteeath lastalment. 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


THE Man WHo Mape His Fortune Out or Fvcrs. 


Tue founder of the Astor borg was born in Waldorf, 
a little village near glorious old Heidelburg, that town 
of ancient university and long the residence of the 
Counte of the Palatinate. But at the day the future 
millionaire was born the Astors did not contribute 
to the poetry or picturesqueness of the town on the 
Neckar. His father followed the unromantic trade of 
a butcher, and being as poor as his descendants were 
afterwards rich, his sons were under the necessity of 
assisting him in his work. 

Whatever may have been their pers i i ham sons 
of the Waldorf butcher most certainly have been 
endowed with the gift of enterprise, for before they had 
grown to man’s estate at least two of them had pushed 
out into the world. Furthermore, they steered a 
fortunate course; they headed for England twenty years 
before the first of the Rothschilds made tracks in the 
same direction. John Jacob was the fourth son of bis 
father, and while he still assisted his parent, one of his 
elder brothers struck out into lifo by journeying to 


ndon. 

‘The young Astors bad an uncle in London in what 
we may presume was ap ee way of business. Indeed, 
the uncle's business had become almost us celebrated as 
the per millions. This uncle was a dealer in 
musical instruments, 


A Maker of Flutes and Pianos. 
principally, and the firm was then known as “ Astor 
and Broadwood.” In later days the firm dropped the 
name Astor—the uncle of John Jacoba patently having 
ceased to be connected with rele 4 
known as Broadwood and Co. on iy 


sparred him 
This time letters came from his brother Henry, 
further afield than any of the ambitious 
pomally. ha in New York. The youn 
Republic, fresh from its successful fight for in ra 
ence, was showing all that “ go-aheadness”” that has 
since made it famous in many branches of the world’s 
activity. Henry Astor believed in its future. John 
Jacob slinyed nk it too, _ set atone saving ng oncnh 
money y passage in one o gai shi 
that frided Kobwenn the Old Country and the New. me 
It is recorded that even as a boy he had a strong pre- 
sentiment that one day he would be the possessor of 
vast riches, and he certainly took every precaution that 
‘nothing on his part should be lacking to make the pre- 
sentiment come true. He not only saved enough for his 


other saleable material, with which on 
Great blic. When he had gat 

stock which struck him as sufficient he sailed—November 
1783 it was—for Baltimore. 


rize. 


does not know how to go about P 
his descen to-day 


securing 
dants, if he left any, are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
.However that may be, this 


ie 
F 4 
ge i 
Had 
rbeee 
fis 
Porebes: & 
Te He 


| him a worthy em 


spirit is willing the flesh is seldom weak. Early and 
late he stuck to work—the Quaker must have t t 
yee, and it was not ore 
Astor knew all the Quaker could teach him, and a great 
deal more into the bargain. Feeling himself justified in 
his knowledge he opened a small shop fronting Water 
Street, New York, and began business on his own 
account, 

At the time of the young German's landing on the 

shores of America, the Republic was a pigmy compared 
to the giant it has since become. That the Mississippi 
flowed down the centre of the continent was well-known. 
although few Americans had ever set eyes on its flood. 
The West of that day might be put down as the 
Alleghanies, the Far West the eastern part of what is 
now Kentucky. It was not until more than twenty 
years after John Jacob Astor worked as a furrier in 
New York that the first white men, Lewis and Clarke, 
ascending the Missouri, surmounting the Rocky 
Mountains, and floating down the Columbia River, 
succeeded in crossing the broad continent from east 
to west. 
In Astor’s early days America was one mammoth 
hunting-ground, a gigantic continent inhabited by 
savage red men and fur-bearing beasts. Thirling the 
woods were many outcasts of civilisation and rugged 
men who 


Loved Freedom and Adventure, 


who from years spent in the wilds, caught from the 
life of the forest and plains much of the recklessness 
and savagery of the Indian himself—men wild, and 
daring, and light-hearted. These drifted out into the 
“deserts” of the continent, slept in the camps of the 
Red Men, or under the shelter of a friendly tree or a 
tipped-up canoe; they sought the beavers’ meadows, 
examined the banks of the unknown streams, and set 
traps and pitfalls in the woods for furs. . 

4 the fringe of civilisation they were met by the fur 
trader. Glad to see a white face again, to taste 
civilised food, and to be in a position to gratify their 
desire for drink, these men, let of all their misery 
and bareness which they had undergone i the long, 
hard winter, were easily bargained with. The Indian, too, 
came in with his squaw and his pack, and on many and 
many an occasion in those days of bargaining a few 
yards of cheap, but gaudy stuff from Manchester pur- 
chased the fur that a princess was proud to don. 
been a year in America, Mr. Astor had 
collected his first assortment of furs. So far as one can 
judge from the accounts that have been published, it 
would seem that he had entered on a loose sort of 

artnership with the fellow-traveller who had first 
irected his attention to the fur trade. 

However Ly may be, Ae oe regen in 

ion of a large enou ‘oc! urs to justify 
Bim in i call tae pin boy then, as now, the great 
centre of the fur trade. 

In those wild districts bordering on Hudson’s Bay 
and those wastes to the west and north, by Dew Lake, 
Athabasca, Great Slave Lake, Great Bear Lake, 
many broad rivers that watered the region, animals 
oh el NR ray Ec 
North-West pany com: possession in 
wonderful country, and opposition in that quarter was 

Only to Court Ruin. 

But the region dominated by the Great Lakes north- 
ward to the southern limit of Lake Winnipeg, and 
south to the Ohio river also had ite ungat! est 

peltries. So a company was formed with head- 
= < what is now Mackinaw, to scour that 

lor furs. 


& 
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From an expansionist’s standpoint this appeared as a 


Although they did not know it, the authorities at 
Washington were wishful that the fur trade of the 
thirteen States and the unexplored back country should 
be in the hands ofan American citizen or company, and 
John Jacob Astor was shrewd enough to guess what was 
wanted and to voice the want. 

He offered, if the Government would back him, to 
form a company strong enough to divert the trade from 
Canada into American channels, to overrun the great 
west land with his agents who would “ talk good United 
States” to the Indians, and accustom the Red Mun to 
look upon Uncle Sam as his father, in the stead of Jobn 
Bull, hitherto regarded as the mule farent. 

Those in power in Washington eagerly commended 
the plan and supported it heartily in every way in their 

wer. 

On the strength of this backing, a backing that com- 
rised everything ‘but hard cash, Mr. Astor in the year 
809, twenty-five years after landing as an emigrant at 

Baltimore, formed “The American Fur Company,’ 
himeelf putting up the one million of dollars required 
for the undertaking. Washington Irving, explaining 
the reason for the formation of the company, when in 
fact Astor was the company, says: * The capital was 
furnished by himself—he in fact, constituted the com- 
pany; for, though he had a board of directors, they 
were merely nominal ; the whole business was conducted 
on his plans and with his resources, but he preferred to 
do so under the imposing and formidable aspect of a 
corporation rather than in his individual name.” 

That he was able to furnish this cupital proves that 


He had Passed the Millionaire Stage 


some distance, for it is not to be thought of that so 
shrewd and cautious a trader would embark every penny 
of his money in one undertaking, however great and 

romising that undertaking might appear to him to be. 

‘or some years before the formation of the American 
Fur Company Mr. Astor owned his own ships, which he 
sent ladened with furs to Engin, the Continent, and 
even so fur as China, where there was a great demand 
for the finest of peltries. 

These ships roe back general car, which Mr. 
Astor's agents had accumulated, and which he usually 
sold at gratifying profit in New York, making money 
at every hand by his foresight and characteristic 
persistency. 

The American Fur Company found that it hud a hard 
row to hoe. Hunters, trappers, and Indians had 
accustomed themselves to journeying to the posts of 
one or other of the two British companies, voyagers or 
hcyelechari ame alike had wives, relatives, or friends living 
close to t civilised spots in the wilderness, and were 
loath to make changes. After two years Mr. Astor saw 
that he could not hope to successfully compete against 
these advantageous circumstances. Resourceful as ever, 
Mr. Astor entered into tiation with some of the 
wealthier of the partners of the North-West Company. 

In company with him these undertook to buy out 
the Mackinaw Company. The amalgamation of the 
Mackinaw and the erican Fur Companies he named 


the “ South-West Company.” The American Govern- 


ds which the Mackinaw Company hed within the 


surren- 
dered into his hands at the expiration of five years on 
condition that the American Company would not 
trade within the British Dominions.” 

This was a most pleasant and business-like arran 
ment, but, unfortunately for all concerned, early in the 
year 1812 America 

Declared War against Great Britaia. 


There followed some years of bitter struggle, during 
which time fur-trading along the borders and in the 
districts.dominated by Mr. Astor's and the Mackinaw 


d was ying the 
foundation for the final overthrow of N: eo that 
the war with the United States was simply another 


But ition after e: ition, army after army, 
back by the Oadedinne and't few British 


the far more serious 


Each winter that closed down found the American 
on their own side of the frontier, although 
sion the American 


i 
: 


z 
Ff 


& 


ver. com. 
was at a complete standstill, her ships la 
harbours, certain of ow Mingead 
refused to supply troops for a war con- 
unrighteous, and even went so far as to threa 


The pride of the country had been mortified by many 


F 


if 


dd in the current number of PASTIMES. It tells all about a clock with 
the hour, and a canary that sings the time. = . 
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foolish acts of pr feo generals and rebellious 
soldiers, and the people were weary of the ce sa 
The outlook was gloomy for it was recognised t 
should Napoleon collapse or make peace, the whole 
well-trained army of veterans led by experienced officers 
would be off the American coast in a very short time. 

Business passed into a chaotic state, and government 
securities fell nearly fifty per cent. Mr. Astor saw his 
chance. His fur-trading company was doing but little 
business; his money lay at hand. He knew well that 
England had pro to America that the foolish 
struggle should cease—a struggle that in the end led to 
aothing ; and, too, he knew that when the war ceased 
the country would gradually advance in financial 
standing. the sixty per cent. securities were only 
held long enough by the purchaser they were certain to 
be redeemed at par. He had the ready money and the 
resources which would allow him to bold for a rise. 

Like Rothschild after Waterloo, he bought Govern- 
ment securities to the limit of his ability, and, like 
Rothschild, he doubled his money in a comparativel 
short time. When the war came to an inglorious en 
Mr. Astor resumed his fur-trading, but the arrangements 
wade with the British 

Traders were Abruptly Terminated, 


for Congress passed a law prohibiting British fur- 
traders from carrying on business within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

The first to croes the Continent, as has already been 
told, were Messrs. Lewis and Clarke. These enterprising 
gentlemen were commissioned by the United States 
Government to attempt to force their way through the 
unexplored regions, to cross the Rockies, and then to 
strike the headwaters of the Columbia river, whose 
course they were to follow tothe Pacific. This they 
succeeded in doing in the year 1804. When they 
returned to the States their account of the fertile 
country through which they had passed attracted the 
attention of the English-speaking world. Mr. Astor, in 

icular, was quick to see the possibilities of the 
region beyond the Rocky Mountains—possibilities of 
private trade, pussibilities of Empire—and be formed 
the idea of securing the first for himself and the second 
for his adopted country. After consideration, he matured 
his plans and placed them before the President. 

As usual, they were thankfully received. Mr. Astor 
had great weight with the highest authorities owing to 
his enterprise and the semi-national nature of his plans, 
and this influence was of material assistance to him. 
He thought to have secured himself from competition 

promising to be of assistance to the Russian Fur 

ompany, then doing a large trade in the Pacific, and 
LA rsa teeing a part of the profits to the Hudson's 
pany. 

Ths former consented to the proposal, but the latter 

done i xploit the 


The Hudson’s Bay men perhaps were not so well 
informed of the value of - im 


The Control of the Columbia 
as was Mr. Astor, or, maybe, it wassimply a case of want 
of energy. Wh fact 
Mr. Astor succeeded in founding Astoria and entering 


(Nest week: Sim Recuanp Aaxwaicur.] 


A STANDING OFFER. 


RIPEGRLELPRLL GLa 
Every month we offer a bonus of £8 to the person who submits 
the most interesting of any kind w » Gecome 
panied by the necessary description. P must be 
suitable for reproduction, and senders of those which Sail to 
secure the prise will, should the interest Of the picture justify 
it, receive an offer for the right to reproduce them. All attempts 
must be sent, carefully packed, in envelopes marked PICTURE, 
should arrive not later than September 90th. Those which come 
tohand later will be placed with the following month’sattempts. 
v these condilions, readers abroad are eligible; and 
attempts from them are particularly invited. Names of 
winners will a vin“ PASTIMES.” Stamps for the return 
attempts may be inclosed, and although 
every care will be taken, the Editor cannot be responsible 
fer less or damaze. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN IF WAR COMES ? 


WILL THE Borers BE REGARDED as SEMI-SAVAGE, 
AND TREATED as SucH? 


As there is no glory to be obtained by going to war 
with a country like the Transvaal, it would be madness 
on our (especially in view of the fact that Russia 
may take advantage of a South African war to precipit- 
ate matters in China) to resort to force if we could 
obtain justice for the Uitlanders by peaceful means. 

But as the Boer peasants firmly believe they could 
score a second Majuba, und as there is atendency amongst 
the Dutch of South Africa to underrate our strength, it 
will be seen that a war in the Transvaal means some- 
thing else besides a fight over a seven year franchise. 

As we have heard a deal of late as to how the 
war, when it comes, will be conducted, and as, moreover, 
many le seem to think that the destruction of the 
city of Johannesburg would not be a violation of the 
rules which regulate wars waged between civilized 
coanteion: let us consider how the struggle will be con- 

ucted. 

That it will be ruthlessly waged admits of no doubt. 

The mere fact of there being no common tribunal 
to which nations can refer questions in dispute has 
frustrated all attempts to frame rules of war with 
reference to abstract justice. 

In a war both parties, as a rule, think that they are 
in the right, and that being so consider they are justified 
in doing their best to win. 

Still, strangely enough, the laws of war are so strict 
that it would be possible for tbe Boers, by taking 
advantage of some of the provisions, to inflict on us 
Ole cd (is eral oh read wh gainst thi 

e of the most oft-repeated charges agai is 
pecple is that they are only semi-civilized. 

e laws regulating warfare are, of course, based upon 
the rules of reciprocity, but there are limits to the right 
of retaliation, so if the Boers said we are savages and 
took to using poieoned weapons, red hot shot. explosive 
bullets, shells charged with deadly chemicals, and 
murdering the prisoners they took in cold blood, our 
troops would not be allowed to imitate them. 

It is not legal to destroy towns offering no resistance, 
but on the ground that the surest way of ending the 
war would be to destroy the capital of the country, we 
might, especially if Johannesburg was destro raze 
Pretoria to the ground. Still, in the interests of the 
troops themselves as well of humanity and civilization, 
it is to be hoped that the extreme rights of civilized 
warfare will not be overstepped. 
fate tae Transvaal be regarded 

In olden days Property was liable to seizure whenever 
seizure could be effected. To-day the usage is mach 
milder. The victor respects private property, preferring 
to rely on an indemnity. 

But as the Boers, even if they won, would not be in 
& position to make us pay their war bill, they might 
claim as a set-off their right to seize the property of the 
British whenever and wherever they found it. 

Anything in the way, however, of wanton damage 
would assuredly lead to severe reprisals. 

We have heard a gcod deal of late about the resolve 
of the Boers to blow the mines 


hand, the Boers might be tem: to 
they have raised outside Johannes to 
destroy . If they did so it would be a violation 
of the laws of nations. 


tention. 
But, after the'destruction of is 
a e al f ion of property is a matter 


On this point the laws of war say 

“When a of w becomes 

connected the enemy's State in such a manner as 

to be directly or indirectly a source of and 

territory oie rded delon - 
mm rega as subject <o, or i 

ES ibs cauny, tied seraires un one gre aig 


naturalisation entitled all aliens, after a period of resi- 
dence, to the rights of ci ip. B : 

In war there are two kinds of “ domicil ”—residential 
and commercial. 

The former of these affects an individual in his 
private and personal relations with the State, and as, 
regards his property and contracts both in time of 
peace and war. 

A commercial “domicil” does not affect a man’s 
person, but only bis property, and that only in time of 


war. 

If military service should be declared to be in con- 
formity with all those who came under the head of 
“domicil” residential, a sound defence could be put 
forward. 

It could be urged that the Uitlander is not a resident, 
but a visitor, as the length of his stay is entirely 
dependent upon the gold supply. It would not, of 
course, be held sufficient for any resident in a foreign 
country to eay, although I have taken the oath of 
allegiance and me a ized subject, still I claim 
to be a neutral on the ground that a reverse of fortune 
would compel me to seek my living in some other 
country, for it could be retorted there is no reason why, 
in the event of f hed failing in one district, you should 
not again woo fortune in some other locality and some 
other calling. 

But Johannesburg depends entirely on the gold 
industry, and, as no one say that there would not 
be a general exodus were the mines to give out, the 
Uitlanders could justly plead, if upon for 
military service, they were of a su only visitors. 

From this point of view there is much to rejoice at in 
the franchise having been withheld our countrymen in 
the Transvaal. 

Had the rights of citizenship been conferred on them, 
say, six years ago, and the intervention of the Mother 
Country demanded, because it was found that, say, the 
eight or nine seats allotted them in th» i 
were not sufficient to secure fair play and go’ 
ment, the melancholy spectacle would have been 
sented of England violating the law of nations b 

on her subjects to break their outn of aJiegiance to the 
Dutch Republic. 

As they are not, however, citizens of the Republic in 
the sense that they have no voice in the ding of the 
money they subscribe for its weil-b-ing, they could say, 

opportunity of 


as you have not afforded us the 
renounci to our nafiva country you must 
not expect us to take up arms ogai 


gainst her. 
The laws of war, whilyt mot defining how you may 
fight, are very clear as to how you yy bg t. 
Now, although the inbubitastts of 


It is therefore to be that there will be no public 
meeting of Uitlantere during the stru as even 


war in general mi peregenied 
as bringing the ers within the tion of open 


enemies. 
Should any of the Uitlanders, egy Pe: 
the absence cf our troops. take to the 


; 


our camp at night to kill the mander-in-Chief. 
Such an act, under the head 

milit»ry surprise, wo' 

cap*ured, being retained 

ext sd as assassins. 


DARTIMES! PASTINES!! PASTIMES! 

A Weekly Magazine of Romance and Adventure. 
Every WEDNESDAY: ONE PENNY. 

map ep thet many interesting illustrated articles in the 


issue for ber 2nd are: 
THE SMALLEST PLAYERS ON EARTH. 
(Profasely Wastrated with Photographs.) 


WHERE THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FEATHERS 
WERE FOUND. 


with Sketches of the Batttefield ef Crecy.) 
DISGUISE. 
with Phetegraphs of Several Remarkable 


A GYMKHANA IN ARGENTINA. 
(Mustrated with Photographs of the Even ts. 
AERIAL RAILWAYS. 
(With of the mest Noteworthy.) 
PEOPLE WHOSE BITE IS DEADLY POISON: 
(itastrated with Photograph.) 
In addition to these special articles will be found a 
stirring illustrated entitled: 
“The Crocodile Fetish,” 


and an instalment of the sensational serial, 
“FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE.” 
SPRL LD LOL LEP 


PASTIMES ‘8 THE BEST! TED PENNY 
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BW SERIAL STORY. 


“BROAD 
ARROW 


Tee. 
RRA 
B OF THE 
By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
et oe Hie of the 


Se 
SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Dvurrxe an autumnal gale G Gringo escapes 
from No. 7 party,” at Portland. The following morning the neigh- 
dbourhood is strewn with wrec , 2 full-rizged ship having been cast 
a , and, it is feared, nota single soul hod been saved. The search 
for the poe convict continues, and Warder Manvers finds his body 


bruised 
Among the up from the wreck one still breathed. His 
clothes and high sez bore witneca calling. He was taken 
to the Weymouth Seamen's Home » wi he remained 
ai unconscious some considerable e. On recovering he 
ves tious details of the shipwreck, and runs away from the 
London he co! tes himself on the fact 


oxeutal. 0 

that he was able to exchange clothes with one of the shipwrecked crew, 
ond leave behind the impression that he (Convict Gringo) was dead. 
On arriving in London, Gringo cone tcross Colonel Main 


and discovers the Highness Prince Tzeurach. 

Princess Tzeurach come to London with the intention of 
making a long stay. Princess, who is intrcduced into the best 
Society, isalarmed on reading in the news) an account of a convict’s 
escape from Portland, and fears that it refers to George Vaughan, 
Grinxo, although had reached her of bis death previously. 
Prince and Princess T: give a gorgeous dinner party, during 
which Gringo calls upon the and demands an interview. He 


is warned by Lisa, a woman who kas been with the Princess froin 

ebildhood, and who was on the most confidential terms with her. 
hice he to leave the presence of the Princess, but instcad 
of lea: the house he joins the assembly, and makes the acquaintance 
af Geoffrey Lascelles, Prince Tzeurach's private secretary. Lax elles 
is in love with Katie Dunday. Gringo is half recognised by Colonel 
Mainwaring Dundas, but he yasses himself off as the Baron de tt. 
Gaffe, and manages to escape from the house when he fears recognition. 
Princess Tzeurach sets about securing the £500 t > keep Gringo away 
from the house, and finds it necessary to draw Lad: rdaunt into 
her confidence, The Psince's » Mr. Lasce is asked to 
lend t, better known as Cynthia, £500 from his master’s 
safe. e refuses, but whilst held in conversation the money is 
from the safe in his private office Lisa. By means ofa 
ucise which he = up, Lascelles 1 es that the robbery 
decides id 


by the and Cynthia, a to 
them from the consequences by borrowing moncy. 
Colonel Mainwaring 3 Prince Tzeurach is 
annoyed at t secretary, who, upon bie return, is 


accused of ber, Tatcclles raapes tic comer 
of ro A 
leave the house, when : 


Whilst the Princess is in the corridor thanking Lescelles for shield- 
ng her and Lady thia Mordaunt, the Prince looka cn unobserr 
and, becoming he employs Detective Lampeter, of Sco! 
Yard, Relea recalls his belief that be saw Gringo at the Prince's recent 
Fecept 


CHAPTER X. 


‘Wuen the Prince returned to Park Lane, it was already 
ee ee eaten rather earlier by the 


trimmed with soft 
“Why, Emil, how late you are; I had no idea that you 
had out. I sent down an hour ago saying I wished to 


to you.” 


“Indeed, I am sincerely sorry, Was it anything 


serious?” 
“ Nothing that will not keep,” she said carelesaly, “but 


gee an gered yourself. What took you out so early? 


of state 

“ Nothing very serious, as you said just now,” the 
Prince, evading the direct question. “ But ile erat 
Does he not us?” 
“Treally cannot tell you. Thave not seen him since— 
since—— 
“Since—?” the Prince. 

on the a of hours ~ 


many in so many calls upon us; tiresome 
visitors, social and all the rest of it. I do really, 
veriously, ay, ees emery” 

a lalate i I should like to go to Tzeurach 


the Margaretha ready for sea?” 


“She is lying at Cowes, and can be got ready within a 
very short time, if you are really in earnest about this.” 
“I am, quite. e sooner we start the better I shall be 


5) . 

“Very well. I will send orders off forthwith. The ship 
had better work round to Marseilles, and we can travel on 
through Paris.” 

“Paris! Better and better. Cannot we go there at 
once; in the course of the week, I mean? I should enjoy a 
few days there immensely.” 

“And no doubt gladden the hearts of the coutouriéres. 
Well, what is money for, but to enjoy it, and my highest 
oe Hermione, is to spend it on you.” 

“You have been very to me, Emil—too good. You 
deny me nothing. You humour my every whim.” 

“Indeed, I love to do it. I want no wish of yours to 
remain ungratified.” 

“I cannot tell you all I feel. You overwhelm me with 
kindness, Emil. It has been such that I am reluctant to 
tax it still further, and yet there is something more I 
want to ask you—a favour, a great favour, to me, at least, 
although it would be nothing to you.” 

“My dear Hermione, you are speaking to me in parables. 
Do, I pray you, be more explicit. Anything you ask me is 
granted beforehand, if only it lies within my power.” 

“I want you, Emil,” she said, and, rising from her 
scat, she came closer to him, placing her hands upon his 
shoulders, and bending over to whisper in hisears, ‘“ What 
I want you to co is——” She still hesitated, unable to find 
the words, and after a long pause began afresh. “It is so 
humiliating for me to be without money. Yesterday—last 
night, rather—when Cynthia asked me I was obliged to 
confess that I was penniless.” 

“‘Oh, no, no,” protested the Prince energetically. “How 
could that be, when you must have known that I would 
place any sum immediately at your di in such a case 
to help co intimate a friend? But, tell me—forgive the 
question—was it really Lady Mordaunt who wanted the 
money ?” 

“Why, who else? What are you thinking of, Emil ? 
Who else would presume to ask me for such a sum as that? ” 

Her indignation, eo well assumed, checked, almost cowed, 
him. He did nct dare to hint at what was in his mind; he 
feared to ask her whether it was not for Geoffrey Lascelles 
that she had been concerned. Yet all the time there was 
an uncomfortable suspicion rankling that this desire was 
undoubt dly the cauee of her present request. 

Then this mood changed, and he blamed himself for his 
intolerable distruetfulness, more than ever after she had 
made him so supremely happy, and he was eager to recover 
lost ground. 

“ Whatever you wish, my darling. You have only to sa 
exactly what you want—how much, how often, where paid. 
Shall tay five hundred—six hundred—nay, a thousand 
@ year?” 

ee answer she stooped over and kissed him him on the 
forehead. 

“A thousand?” he repeated. “So be it. I will desire 
the bank to open a private account for you, and transfer the 
first quarter in advance to your name. You can have your 
own cheque-book, and deal with it just as you choose. Win 
that eatiefy Bice: ? Nay, nay, do not think so much of it.” 

For now had thrown herself upor. the ground, and, 
kneeling by his side, and buried her head in her hands, 
weeping bitter, uncontrollable tears. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Grinco Becomes a New May. 

A.rHouaH on the point of breaking out into splendour as 
the Baron do 8t. Gaffe, George Vaughan, alias , Was 
still in the grub or chrysalis stage when Tia Lisa met him 
in the Embankment Garden, Charing Croes. The maid 
carried a small hand-bag, heavily weighted, that was clear, 
Le she would not part with it, although the Baron held out 


“No, no, fair exchange. You have something to restore,” 
stoutly protested Lisa. ‘Give me the cmerald pendant, I 
must have that first.” 

“And I want the money 


“B , you're right there. But is the money there ? 
Five hun sovereigns ?” 
“Half is in gold, half in notes.” 


too dangerous. You 
heard what I eaid? I shall take the bag and keep the 


Is.’ 

“ Would you like me, G Vaughan, to call up that 
policeman yonder? He’s got so oye on you, and there are 
others here in the garden who would take my part against 
such a creature as you.” 

“It would be at your peril. But there’s the bauble. It’s 
@ sweet piece of worth far more than £500, and I’m 
an ass to give a 3 I suppose my Hermy has ever so 
many more, eh? Well, I’ve heard them called personal 
property, and they’re easily liquidable. She may like to 
remember that some day.” 


Te right ? How am I to know? This is too public a place 
to count the coins.” 

“They are there,” Liza said with calm contempt. “Why 
should we try to impose upon you? You would come down 
on us again. 

“ Faith, yes, I should do that, you may besure. As it is, 
you've not done with me, Don’t think it. This is only a 
first instalment ; understand that.” 

“ How much more shall you require? Don’t overdo it; I 
warn you,” hissed Tia Lisa, her dark eyes flashing. 

“Ta, ta; no tragedy airs. I shall have all I choose to ask 
for, remember that. For the present an allowance fixed 


and regular, £10 say, paid weekly to—well—I have no 
cettled home as yet. I shall probably take chambers, join 
a club,” he said with consummate assurance that accorded 
ill with his shabby clcthes, for he still wore the ragyed 
blue jersey and the high boots he had taken, as we know, 
from the drowned scaman on the Chesil beach. “ Mean- 
while, I will write you, and you shall come to me at the 
place I choose to appoint, you or Hermione.” 

“Never. She shall never meet you, never speak to you; 
that is our last word. We are both resolved on that.” 
ory I no rights, pray ? Suppose I compel her to 1eturn 

“Bah! you're not such a fool. It is not your int. . 
We might lose much, but you would lose tone ; and att 
you were so short-sighted as to try it, I would stop you 
somehow, anyhow.” 

“You vixen sy he cried ig ee daprtara but there wasan 
uneasy ay | in his defiant laugh, and his bold eyes fell 
before the fierce menacing light in hers. Then he let her 
go without another word, and Tia Lisa, hurrying to the 
Underground Station, made the best of her way by 
Gloucester Rond to Hereford Square. The object of her 
visit to Lady Mordaunt has been already told. 

The embryo Baron looked after the retreating figure, 
then, holding tightly to the bag, which was of leather with 
steel fastenings of the common-place kind that women so 
often carry, walked to the gate leading on to the Embank- 
mets resolved to return at once to the Good Samaritan 

ge. 

When he reached the pavement he found himself face to 
face with a policeman who had been watching him atten- 
iar! A pone time. 

“Hullo,” said the constable suspiciously, eyeing the a 
“what have got there?” a as si 

He was debating in his mind whether he should not put 
into practice the oo known to the force as a “stop,” a 
rather high-handed proceeding which may get the zealous 
officer into serious trouble unless it is justified by the result. 
Often enough, however, this result is the disclosure of some 
ill-gotten and unavowable booty. 

“Would you like to see? You are heartily welcome,” 
said the Baron with abject civility. He was too experienced 
in police ways to take any other line. 

ae west is it?” repeated the constable, giving a disdain- 
sniff. 

“Wittles. She brought them to me,” and the Baron 
jerked his thumb towards the garden where he had met 

sa. 

“You are speaking truth so far,” said the constable, 
ee the point rather grumblingly. “I saw her give 
it you.” 

“ You see, we were in service together, and she has kept 
her place; but I—I have scen a lot of trouble. You won't 
be hard on me, sergeant, will you? This will be the first 
bite I have had for four-and-twenty hours, and I am gallus 


hungry.” 
« Why don’t you sit down, then, and scoff it here?” 
sternly asked the constable. 


very 
en genie teous tone. 
“Oh, wi you go. Pass away, away; can’t have 
no more loitering about here,” and hisw 
hands cheerily together the policeman turned ly to 
patrol his beat. : 
ee the Baron to himself as he 


back early. Done no 
know that’s a 


this e w plage 
hour, ‘nord these’ be trouble.” 


good screw, 


ie looked 


Willeoatves eprint, ne y the 
ive me & paper , 
I into one of the buaks? 


the little washleather sack of gold wi removing it, to 
lunge his fingers in an} coins, The oneal 

dful which he ten or a sovereigns, he 
slipped into his trousers pocket, the 
money-bag, he shut the receptacle with a click. rest 


of good faith. 
a youthful scion of the chosen people who have 
came 


dealt in clothes, old and new, for many centuries, 


And you can’t have too much of a good thing. Therefore order SHORT STORIES for every Tuesday. 
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Londen agaim after 8 absence, scen but j arrest at any time. More, he might be recognised by old 
rrcaeriy gralnie yiclrige Bape, pracy teres. foe associates, not merel panties sigiflart eogeal Hg 
i when the Halberdiess were quartered at Aldershot, and but mates, peices from over yonder, his 
hard for a fraction of profit, but the Baren paid had been in the habit of ranning up to Town, and the last residence on Bil. 

exactly what he asked, so readily indeed that young | wildest, most nia er of the many “spring as He would be safer across the Channel, not only more 
Issachar Byam still regrets that he did not charge him | who have succum to the near allurements of London. | comfortable in his own mind with regard to his personal 


5 He had wasted his substance prodigally in every direction, | liberty, but more materially at his ease amid the flesh-pota 
sae gies ge ge much disgusted, pretending that | and, as the saying is, he had gone to the devil, hands | of the gay city, and he up bis mind on the spot to go 
he had given the things away, and the Baron, for the sum of | down. ore that very night. “4 
£6 13s., the possessor of a full suit of black, fairly It all came back to him now as he sauntered through the ere was much to arrange. He must leave an address 


i hat with a black ribbon, a white shirt,a | West-end, noting all the old baunte—the places where the for the goods which he had been ordering that afternoon so 

Prec’ Lock tie, which he tied for himself in one of those | supper clubs had been, the shady resorts, the bucket shops, freely. He must frame some plausible excuse for leaving 
ing bows so dear to the Frenchman’s heart, a pair of | the secret bling dens, the offices of the money-lenders, the hotel on the very day of his arrival, and he must 

iny shoes, and an umbrella. The price also included a | the plate-glass fronts of the tradesmen he had patronised | re-possess himeelf of his capital. It would be well to 


linen i necessiti ll of which d often heartlessly let in. _ | provide himself with some means of disguise, not to be 
pen, lees eet oot cn ee mall this was now ree, the page was turned down. This | assumed at once, for that would have attracted the worst 


Baron had been very particular about the lock of | once familiar hunting ground could know him no more, for 
ns valise, so particular Tadeed that young Mr. Moses | his name was unsavoury, his reputation spotted. Not one 
Byam had been obliged to send back to the emporium fora | of his old associates would have <n his proffered 
furthur selection, grumbling mightily, but then he did not | hand. But “ should there be no more cakes and alc?” He 
realise what valuable contents which that valise was intended | was still comparatively young, still full of life and vigour, 
to receive. with an unabated capacity for enjoyment, and by a sudden 

When the Baron left the Refuge he was altogether a | turn of great good luck he was unexpectedly able to com- 
changed ‘ferson. The old sergeant-major, lookin after him | mard ample, if not unlimited, means. . ; . 
as he swaggered jauntily down the street with head erect “Half a loaf is better than no bread,” and if Captain 
and shoulders thrown back, carrying his valise in one hand | George Vaughan could nct resume his old position, holding 
and brandishing his umbrella in the other with an air as if | his head high and ey honourable men, the 
the whole town belonged to him, made a few philosophic | Baron Hercules de St. Gaffe d some corapensations. He 
remarks on his late visitor. would be content to enjoy all that was left to him, to make 

“It’s not only the clothes,” said the old soldier, “although | a new life for himself, to go his own way, & perfectly 
it’s hard to look decent in rags, but once a captain alwaysa | straight way, for he had no need now to follow crooked 
captain. Yon chap has had many ups and down, I take it, | paths. He would steer clear of things unlawful, and, giving 
and from what Colonel Dundas said, he’s not always run | the police no handle against him, would meet them with 
straight, but he’ll always look what he was, and no one | a bold and unabashed countepance. 
wearing the Queen’s uniform could doubt as to giving him “ Pride goes before a fall.” Just when the Baron de St. 
the salute.” Gaffe thought himself safe for the future bis past rose up 

‘The Baron de St. Gaffe, as we may now call him since his | and struck him, so to speak, straight in the face. He was 
accomplished rehabilitation, did not walk far; he hailed | in Piccadilly, va'king westwards, and had reached the point 
the first hansom, and gave the address of a hotel not far | where St. Jumes’s Street gion nobly on the left. Herehe 
from Blackfriars much frequented by foreigners. He had | decided to turn down an wander through clubland. He 
taken the precaution in choosing his attire to give himself, | had only gone some dozen yards, and was just abreast of 
as far as ible, the outward aspect of a Frenchman. | White's, when he came to a dead stop, halted abruptly at 
Now when he paid his cabman he gave him too much, of | the sight of some one appreachin whom he knew only too 
course, and when he secured a room at the Cosmopolitan | well—his old enemy, Inspector peter, from Scotland 
Hotel he was careful to speak with a distinctly French | Yard. . * . ; : 
accent.- One moment of indecision, time to assure himeelf that if 

All this, with his name and title, which, although fanci- | he had seen Mr. Lampeter the detective had certainly seen 

him, and then he wheeled suddenly around and regained 
as a respectable and responsible person was still further | Piccadilly. ‘The traffic, as usual, was great at this crowded 
assured by his appearance at the bureau, where he asked | corner, and to pluage into a hansom would have afforded no 
them to kindly take charge of a considerable sum in cash. | eure outlet of escape; but fly he must, for something like 
. | panic now — ie ies pee risk Baa ran ae 
igners, especially Frenchmen, visiting this country do | the almost inextricable le, an ing between the 
act f pe iret horses’ heads and heels and the perilous wheels, he gained 
notes, but are in the habit of bringing with them all | Albemarle Street. Thence he hada clear couree onward into 
specie required for current a Tepe Stafford ian up Dover Street, down Hay Hill, into. 

handed over to the cashier £200in , Whi Berkeley Square. 
mated 0 £200 1 The cote Baron fled on with indecent haste, hardly 
—two £50 notes and ten £10 notes—taking a receipt for | daring to look behind him; but just at the turn out of 
the same, The balance of his available capital he kept in | Berkeley Square into Davies Street one hurried glance over 
his pockets. Gold would be convenient for the payments | his shoulder told him that Lampeter still was at his heels. 
he intended to make through the day. The fact was he | It was the surest way, of course, to attract ae to turn 
to enjoy himself in a way to which he had long | tail, ass that he was, said the Baron, reproac himself. 

oc ipmgge bon that was in iding himself wi 


suspicions, but to keep by him for use in any unexpected 
emergency. 

With this idea, so soon as he had completed his other 
arrangements, he left the hotel, and, little dreaming that 
Lampeter was still at his heels, walked to the shop of a 
theatrical wig-maker in a bye-street off the Strand. 

It was easy to see what the purchaser wanted as he stood 
at the counter, where he was soon supplied with a close- 
fitting wig of short, iron-grey hair and a guantty of the 
crisp, curly material known in the dramatic profession aa 
“ erépe hair,” which he could easily manufacture at will into 
moustachios and beard of any shape. The wig-maker 
added also at his request a small bottle of spirits ue, the ‘4 
latest and most effective device for securing the adhesion of f 
false hair to the skin. The whole, made into a convenient 
parcel, he put under his arm and carried back to the hotel. 

Lampeter, having noted these movements, saw him back 
to the hotel, and resumed his observation. 

He had just decided to take the hotel le into his 
confidence, when a hansom cab rolled out from the inner 
court-yard of the hotel. 

His man was inside; the small valise and bundle of 
rugs on the seat plainly showed that he was starting on a 
journey somewhere. Lampeter followed at once in another 
cab to Cannon Street Station. He was not far off, but 
concealed himself adroitly amidst the crowd when the 
Baron took his ceat in the Continental train, and a few 
words exchanged with the ticket examiner satisfied him | 
ba his man was bound for Paris. His first impulse was to [3 

00. 

A really good and capable detective must be prepared to 
travel anywhere at a moment’s notice, and Lampeter would 
have stuck like a sleuth hound to the trail now had he 
thought it necessary, but he conceived that it would be 
sufficient to warn one of his colleagues permanently posted 
in Paris to meet the train at the Gard du Nord and put a 
fresh watch upon the man whose description he would 
forward. Directly the train had left the station, Lampeter 
despatched a lengthy oe gia to Paris, and then went back 
to the Cosmopolitan Hotel. } : 

Lampeter entered the hotel bureau and, producing his 
card, asked for an interview with the manager. 

“T am after a man who left your hotel half-an-hour ago 
for Paris.” 

“There were several departures by the night mail,” 


replied the manager. “You must be more explicit. What 
was he like?” 


Rut now a hansom came crawling past him, the first he Lampeter — " 

many necessaries and not a few of the luxuries from which | had met, and there was no other in sight. Here was an “TI have no clear case against him yet or I should have 
he had long been debarred. opening, a lo>p-hole of eseape. He jumped in, flinging a | taken him, you may be sure; he ae of 

His first business was to enjoy a copious and succulent | hasty word or two to the cabman : complicity in a robbe: ee notes.” 
meal, a sort of semi-lunch-breakfast, washed down by a “ Paddington ; Grive like the devil. Double fare.” “ Of what description? Tens and ed 
bottle of sound wine, followed up after te arereves The driver settled himself into his seat, but yet did not “Exactly. Did he pay any to you?” — ; 
fashion by black coffee, liqueur, and a full-flav: cigar. | start immediately, and the Baron nervously lifted the trap “No, but he lodged a Sm, Se ad fifties and ten tens in 
The Baron knew how to do himself well. He never denied | to t his order. . the hotel safe this morning. I restored them to him just 
himeelf any ification of the palate when it was within “T heard you; I ain’t deaf. What’s up with you?” ng 
his reach, he drifted into wrong-doing often 


insolently replied the cabman, looking down; and this 

short coll uy sufficed to cover something that would have 

Then he went shopping, and for the next hour or two he | upset the itive greatly had he realised it. Lampeter 
igen in ba 


lf up very gently and stood on the step to 
7 his new habiliments with | the driving-seat. 

the severely critical taste of one who, in his time, had dressed “ Scotland Yard ; do you tumble ? ” he w ‘ed hoarsely. 
remarkably well. Ho invariably gladdened the hearts of | “I'll make it worth your while. Let me until I can 
the obsequious tradesmen by paying cash down and taking | pick up another shof ; and where are you driving?” 


fool’s cap on my head. If I had come to you when I 


(tear ie 9 Boulnois, our man in Paris. Thank you, 
lam y obliged © all the same.” 
When Lampeter made his report to Prince Tzeurach 


i 
: 


hg doubt, as he pointed out, that the notes which had been 
He went next to the hatter’s and portmanteau maker's Just before Oxford Street the first driver hailed a second, | missing from the safe passed into the hands of this 
and jeweller’s. It was a couple of years he had carried | and slackened his for a moment allowing the detective ene een whom the detective believed, to be 
a watch or worn a scarfpin or ring. Not that he was | to drop quickly to the and travel the rest of the , and who went now by the name of 
qntizely without personal property of thie kind, but it hed conbortabiy, Kering te Derea’s ite view. , this same man had transferred himself 
been lodged with the police the time of his arrest He it at the top of long incline that leads under | and in so doing had made an artful but unsuccessf: 
the suspicion he had obtained it nefariously, | the clock to the departure platform, and, flinging his fare | attempt to cover up his tracks. The 
ne it had pamsed to the administrators of George G ‘8 | to the cabman, was still to keep his man in sight ‘e was like so much plain to the 
estate, no less than“ Queen Victoria, by the grace of God, without showing himself. detective, and Lampeter had warned his colleague 
etc., ete.” The Baron meanwhile, believing that he had shaken off | look for quite the person who had left London. 
—_—_ : his parsuer, entered the great station, crossed the platforms, had thus a second clue, and easily penetrated 
CHAPTER XII took the to Praed Street Station, and returned the Baron’s disguise, although the grey wig, the bushy 


Insescron Lampstss Traczs Hix ro Panis. 


i 
| 


He his face. Moreover, as the had 
wore on, the first delightful da: —— some time but he had @ second narrow esca the , the shambling it, the feeble air that 
Aardpcordppe Beadeg te joey pee pr pola had | That in the Embankment Garden he would have | ad age, Boulnois woh cyan ayes Meek 
not in truth seen much of London for some considerable | been lost the constable persisted in his “stop.” It | with unerring fair. 
time. In the between his hurried and | would have been impossible to account satisfactorily forthe | The Baron, if anything, overdid his part, 
forced exit ne ee fee money in the bag, so much money, and in the possession of | detection the more . The fiacre which removed him 
shifts and contrivances to he about | such an shady- character. He would and his modest belongings from the station was 
the Continent a frank adventurer, freq: for choice | have been committed 7 ee followed by Boulnois in another, and the Baron 
the capitals of Busepe, mizing with men of = kidney, | made, and that detention must have been Warders | marked down at the Hotel Madagascar where he was entered 
peoctising oll menaer of devices, and preying con- See se at ne atraer ie tuboray bad eecetood eee meer es pret eae, P 
stantly on fellows. Even warder Pte, agro - nO reason, no special reason, for 
Play had been his chief stand-by, and play that was Gringo he could hardly hope to hood the | him with my secretary, no fresh suspicions?” asked the 
superior to chance, but he wus an‘ adept also in detectives when they pay thelr repular visits to the peiscn Prince when he had heard all this. 
It was.as one of an extensive confederacy of | to examine those for or om remand. Boge gen ara  ll scal mpplergelh 5 
Loag Firm swintilers simultaneously in Vienna, | Now he saw that he had nearly fallen into an open | looks black We certainly 
Rome, Paris, and London that he owed his latest conviction. Be ee Sue nate coe ae ie “Tam to with you, if we have only 
He had been red-handed in London, in the actual pestilent Metropolitan police was all over the shop, | eager tgesl Aaa a to our hands. We are 
possession of ee ee always on the alert, always on the look-out for such as he, Lig tant know, within a day or two. I think it 
crime that he was at under the name of oaell-Aleye teoligg - ay oe ee Soe would be for you me Let me know 
Gringo when he succeeded his  eslgaery was small. It was no place for | where I can hear of you. We shall be staying at the Hotel 
His career in that last visit had while it not at least as George V: or indeed at all. To | Gaulois, in the Rue de la Paix.” 
insted, but it had been very brief. So now he was taking up | remain as he was was to lay open to the risk of 
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Don’t Kiss Your Pet Birds. 


P.W. recently ig ne out the propounder of a theory 
that consumption lurks in the cage of your canary 


“While en ” said he, “‘on an inquiry into the 
sources of bacillary infection in cases which have 
recently come under my notice, I have been struck b 
the nimber of patients who have lived in contact wit 
— Sac adeny other Seathersh pee 

“Amo irds, pigeons, and poultry, consump- 
tion of the lone is a common disease, and there is a 
strong probability that infection from these birds can be 
conveyed to human beings who keep birds within the 
house. The chjectionable practice of allowing them to 

lace their beaks in contact with the lips is a risky and 

ing as regards liability to receive 
if a bird is not healthy. 
nursing sick birds, and blowing the 
dust and husks from their seed and clearing the cage, 


rous p 
bacilli in this wey 
an 


are not without danger. In my opinion, the or 
any other bird kept in the kitchen is a positive peril to 
the household, as by fluttering and whisking the dust 


from its cage from its beak the food of a whole family 
can be contaminated. 

“Parrots can also be attacked by the germ of con- 
sumption, which is characterised frequently by new 
growths of horny skin which sometimes attain a con- 
siderable size. ey can easily be broken off, and you 
will find numerous germs clinging thereto. 

“In a certain infections disease, peculiar to parrots, 
this has already been observed to cause a serious and 
fatal pneumonia of a special type, transmitted by these 
birds to man. In 1892, about fifty persons in Paris 
were attacked ; since then other milder epidemics have 
been noticed.” 


INSURANCE 
Working Men and Women 


AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


SPECIAL TO “P.W.’’ READERS. 

Tx POUNDS will be id THE OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARAN tr) RATION Ltd., 

of 40 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the heir 


or assign of any person, over 14 years of age and under 65, 


who diee within six weeks as the direct and sole result of | 


an accident sustained within the limits of Great Britain and 
Ireland, whilst in the performance of his or her usual work, 
provided that the following conditions are complied with : 
4. The person desirous of benefiting by this Insurance 
Scheme must, as the essence of the contract, have filled up, 
cut out, and retained the FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COUPON (which appears each week in P.W.) for at least 
twelve consecutive weeks immediately before the accident. 


Corporation as 
seven days of the fatal termination of the accident. 
3. Together with the statement of claim and the coupons, 
must also be forwarded a copy of the death certificate and 
a written guarantee that the coupons were actually filled 
in and signed by the deceased. 


5 Only ees. ciate sen’ Ye nccnpted in respect of each 


4 dua ie Genperatia Led. as to the emeat te 
and Guaran' nm . as to the pa t of the 
money is final, and when once the payment has been made, 
no claims as to its disposal can be considered. 

6. In the event of this offer being withdrawn, no 
claims for accidents taking place after the expiration of 
one week from the issue of the last coupon can be 


Special Insurances are offered of £1 for three 

ned from consecutive issues of the paper 

immediately preceding the fatal accident, or £5 for 

Ix signed under similar conditions (o the 
ve. 


This Ineurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and 
is subject to, the conditions of the “Ocean Accident and 
Guarantce Company Limited Act, 1800,” Risks Nos. 2 & 3. 


The possession of this Couson is admitted to be the 


poyment of a premium under Bec. 33 of the Act. <A print of 


the Act can be seen at the Office of the said Corporation, 


; “ Newcomes,” he adds a 


HOW LOVE STORIES END. 


Some AuTHORS Marry Up THe Hero anv HEROINE, 
WuHitst OTHERS SEPARATE THEM FOR EvER. 


“ AND they married and lived happy ever afterwards.” 
This was the orthodox method among old-fashioned 
novelists of disposing of their hero and heroine. The 
modern plan is to tell you nothing at all, and let you 
guess for yourself their ultimate fate. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton, as a rule, severely eschews 
happy endings. But in one of her stories she has devised 
@ more striking denouement—a sort of surprise packet, 
in fact. Readers of “Joan” will remember their 
disappointment on coming to the last page of that 
delightful novel to find Joan and Anthony still 
separated, and appurently for ever, but turning over 
the last page they find on the middle of an otherwise 
blank page an announcement, culled from THE T1MEs, 
of the marriage of Joan and Anthony. 

Mr. Hall Caine, like Miss Rhoda Broughton, some- 
times prepares a su rise for his readers. In “The 
Christian” he makes his hero and heroine marry on 
the very last page; but to allow them to live happily 
ever afterwards would be commonplace, so John Storm 
dies immediately after the conclusion of the marriage 
service. Here are the concluding words of “Th> 
Christian ” : 

“JT, GLoRY QUAYLE— 
I, GLory QuayYLE— 
take thee, Joun StoRM— 
take thee, Joun Storm— 


—to be my wedded husband, to have and to hold from 
this day forward— 

.... to have and to hold from this day forward— 
—for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness 
and in health— 

«..... in sickness and in health— 

—to love, cherish and obey, till death us do part. . » » 
till death us do part... . AMEN.” 

A dramatic enough ending in all conscience! 

“When Gavin reached the manse, and saw not onl 
his mother, but Babbie, he would have kissed them both ; 
but Babbie could only say: ‘She does not know,’ and 
then run away crying. Gavia put bis arm round his 
mother, and drew her into the parlour, where he told 
her who Babbie was.” 

So far as the hero and heroine are concerned the 
“Little Minister” might have ended with these words, 
when Gavin Dishart, after escaping the dangers of flood 
ae field, especially flood, meets Babbie in his mother’s 

ouse. 

But J. M. Barrie goes off at a tangent, and in 
the last pages of his famous novel fixes the attention of 
the reader on Gavin’s mother's old sweetheart. 

George Eliot devised a most artistic and effective 
ending to the “ Mill on the Floss.” Towards the end of 
the story the reader’s sympathy and interest are entirely 
centred in the love story of ie and Stephen, and 
an ordinary novelist would undoubtedly have made the 
conclusion of the story either the separation of the two 
lovers or their marriage. But George Eliot’s method is 
far more telling. In the last few pages Stephen is 
fo altogether, and the reader is only interested 
to find out how Maggie and her brother Tom become 
reconciled. - 

“<It is coming, Maggie!’ Tom said in a deep, hoarse 
voice, loosing the oars and c'aspin » 

“The boat reappeared—but brother and sister had 
gone down in an embrace never to be parted; living 
through in one supreme moment the days when they 
had c their little hands in love, and roamed the 
daisied fields together.” 

Probably Mr. Stanley Weyman felt that it would 
have been positively cruel to his readers in the “ Gentle- 
man of France,” after keeping them on the tip-toe of 
excitement for 400 pages, to have finally deprived them 
of a happy issue to the perilous adventure; of the hero 
and heroine. So the story ends in the orthodox fashion 
with a wedding. Still, he introduces a slight variation 
by sending the hero off to the wars again after his 


saringe. But he returns in safety, so everything ends 


Thackeray has a way of his own for ending all his 
novels. After describing the Colonel’s death in the 
ript in which he makes his 
readers say: “ Why couldn’t author have told us 
whether Miss Et married anybody finally? It was 
provoking that he should retire to the shades without 

that sentimental ——— Thereupon 
question in his own 


Wild Beasts Like Tobacco. 


“ T HAVE been an inveterate user of tobacco in some 
form for the past forty years, and during that time have 
had much to do with all sorts of wild beasts, which I 
have found are nearly all, more or less, partial to the 
smell or tast2 of the weed,” observed an old and ex- 
perienced animal-trainer to P.W. 

* For instance, the common brown bear is so fond of 
the fumes of tobacco that if you blow smoke through the 
bars of its cage it will, with evident deliht, push for- 
ward and rub its back and head against the iron bars. 

“Not long ago I blew through a hollow stick a pinch 
of snuff into the nose of a sleeping lion. The brute 
shortly after awoke, sat up straight, sneezed violentiy, 
and then lay down to sleep very contentedly again. 

“All goate, deer, llamas and so on will chew and eat 
tobacco and snuff with t eagerness. Monkeys and 
big baboons also breathe with great satisfaction the 
smoke from cigars.” 


SPibla - '?- POR-ME- COMPEFIFION, 
No. 3. 


een or, 


A £20 PRIZE. 


Here are another twenty-five words to solve in the samo 
way as the last list. hey have been taken at random from 
Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary, the letters jumbled up, and 
get down on the left-hand side of this column. A prize of 
£20 will be given to the person who solves the greatest 
number correctly. In the event of more than one com- 
petitor solving the whole number, the prize will go to 
those who find the greatest number of duplicate words. 
For instance, the letters adr y form yard or dray. 
Plurals are allowed when the letter forming the plural is 
included in the jumbled letters. All you have to do is to 
write down the word or words in the blank spaces 
opposite. Competitors may send in as many attempts as they 
like, and in the event of the prize being divided they will 
take, if correct, so many shares. . 

All attempts to reach us not later than first post on 
Monday, September 11th, in envelopes marked “ Srzxuro.” 


If you are stuck for a word, get your friends to 
help you. 


Be OE IE .rcrcccccccccccccvcccccccceses coeseeceecccccceecs 


eocccccce 


BE B rie vcscvicccvesacccssssvconssnessscsscsaesecsisveesse. 


2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
Bo AA LEW ceersscrrssrrrrsrescrsrcsceesserssccesssccersrerscecssece 
9. 
10. ehorty 


WO WORE co casccccsccsceccscesssesscoce-ccccecscacossecsovssscoccassevce 


eintu.... 


Corrny COO re ocen vereenccessceeeee® 


OC GUN seiicccssccccsscscsccseccccecectscescecccccessonse aa 


© GA WUE Sasceaecsscescssstscssenseo veges seecse.¢: coscouxevecacceice 


cer st @ uw... 


Ube COODLY .nrccrrcccccccrccrvcccerccersercsssseeesescgcseesescorserses 
BB. DE GEMS srccrrrorccrccscevcersvccercoveceesseesssserreresccseses 


13. ee OO 6 UE sivcciscscciccasscesesescesannscinsarcssseswacicncs aeense 


Bho BES ME SW crrccereerccccoreeee 


1g. ae gi TTB PF accccccccccvccercorceces ses eeessscevceesercescececs ens 
16. BALE SO P.....cccccrrccscercrsccessessseseccrcccsessersessoccceces 


ye A ee 


1B. ACTED OSE ccorscccorccccrccescoocrerees 


Poe ececcccencccceeeoeces 


19. ce i np & FP cccccccccccccceceecceces cesses cccceslegsccccs 


eecccccce 
20. CO1O PFE W ...ccoccercererccercovercccsccceecesssessvccscccsceces 
25. c e e | m oO p € ...cccccrcceccocccccccrcccseseccoscccessesssseeesssoce 


22. BE TID M OL ...ccccccscccccrccceessrcscrcsceecesseessescccceree eve 


BZ- DOD M MEU cecerccccrccrorsrrerssrserece oeee 


Bho AZUMP PF SEE rccercccrcercrcrcserssrreerseseececce 


Pw. .w.P | did. Here is how he answers “that sentimental se 
FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON. question My ‘e in Fableland 2g. CHD MOOS ccrccercersrcccrrersscsecscerrsrreerorsseessecee 
rn eee arg" and Clive are living aa haw = y together, 26. achi ilorst C00 covccecccces cee sce cccccececcocececocooesss one 

SIBBUTE.......000.s00r0000rrseseccceceserseessssesenee® that they area Ww iy 
mais AOBTOBB .00...000000000 Sisea secs would have been nel they married ef. first when they Name eee ceccccceccscecons ceneeeseecoecocecoeteccecesooccee screen 

cosseseecoonee oeansensecrecs Ce Oe ee ae 

conemennenmennnnunennmnnen: P| piebure of Clive Newcome in Academy is Address 
age i, . cert inly not in the } t like Rosey, bag gpa = ( $0000 roe cocccceeoroccce cocccevcccccoecceocecee® 
; bs a tall, handsome, lady w’ 

See Back, must be Mrs. ” @00 000 rev cececeseoseeggnceooces ccceceecgen cen le® 


to be as popular as “In His Steps.” 
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WIixins: “That's a pretty girl I eaw at your win- 


dow. Is she foreign?” 
Bilkins: “ No, a domestic.” 
oe § 


“T asxep her if she thought she could learn to love 
me. She said she couldnt, because she was already 
studying French and learning to swim.” 

——— jo 

“ Beartnos is bringing up his baby all right.” 

vasisieayh’ J pleased: 

“Letting him cut his teeth on a wrench.” 


eee eae 


Mrs. List: “They say you can hear better when your 
mouth is open, John.” 
Mr. List: “Then you ought to hear pretty well every- 
thing that’s going on.” 
he 
_ Frrenp: “There is nothing in your new book to 
indicate in what part of the country the scene is laid.” 
Novelist: “Certainly not. Do-you suppose I wantto 
bave Sic of people pointing out inaccurac:es in my 
oo 


_Jack: “My grandfather had a fine collection of 
silver which he bequeathed to my father on the condi- 
tion that it should always remain in the family.” 

Ethel: “Then you have it still?” 
Jack: “ Well—er—my uncle.has it.” 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


a SOSSHHOOOOOOOOOS 


£100 PRIZE AWARDED EVERY WEEK, 
OR 
£50 IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


call beterern now, ond the clcee of ie prize in fall three times 
consecutively we will make him a farther pod d ys! = 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


DPOOCOOCOHOOSSOOSD 


The football matches named bel w will te ,layed on Saturday, 
Septemler%th. ‘10 the competit »r who names the correct result of all 
these matches we will f° the smm cf ONE HU +DRED POUNDS. 
If no competitor give; a results FIFTY POUNDS will be paid in 


Coneolation Gists, SoCoooeeoooeooece 
FOOTBALL PRIZES of £1,000 and £100 and 
- WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 


Football Coupon No. 2. 


Matches to b: played on Saturday, Seyt:mber oth. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing cub. Fora draw 
don’t «rosa out either. 


1 Burnley v 2 Stoke. 

3 Liverpool v 4 Sunderland. 
5 Manchester City wv 6 Derby County. 
7 Newcastle United v_ 8 Everton. 

9 Preston North End v 10 Glossop. 


v 12 Notts Forest. 
wv 14 Blackburn Rovers. 
v 16 Newton Heath. 


eceeeeenceesensecseeeeeeee tennessee eaerar eer er seen se nesseerensenneen eens sees 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
DOSSHHHSSSOHOSOOS 

THINGS TO REMEMBER. 

Coupons may be scnt either from P.W. or Pastimes, {n the latter 


ger, willbe found Sona ct petition who will mot abide by th 
0 must enter for ccm who will not 
Editor's decision . nee 


as . 
8. Allcouyons must reach us not later than Saturday, ember 9th. 
Friday, 


first post. Any envelope benring a k later 

September 8th, wil be natitied, sana 

4. Competitors should cut out the above coupon, score it os directed, 
yt their 2 address the space ore send to 

FOOTBALL No Pearson's Buildings, ia Street, W.C. 

5. Coupons ure at sends’ risk, and if they go astray, from what 
ever cnuse, we mt acount re bility. 

6 Competitors must at‘ach thir private ress to their attempts. 

reshment 


No prize will te sent to any post-office, ref rooms, oF 

other place at which letters are called for, Att 

oc elses will be disyuatified. te Aes hee 
7. It must be taken asa condition of the competition that anytoly 

competing therein agrees to abide by the decision. 


POSHHHHHSOS OOOOD 


You should get the football coupon in Pastimes. 
simplest thing of the kind. You have one forecast free and 
may have ns many more as you like nt one penny a time with this 
eurprising disovuat, viz., that you may make nine extra attempts for 
Ge ner gpa y pom for one shilti 
forecasts. 


tor’s final 


It is the 


ing. 

of PasTtunrs containsa coupon available for eighteen extra 
, re is no need for you to send a shilling to us for a sheet 
of twenty suepens, un es< you ler to do so. It will comec' and 
gave the trouble of letter. wri to buy a copy of Pastis fll in 
the coupon for just as many attempts as you care to make, 


There are in the Southern States of America, 
If you want to know more atout 


of Orleans, aged eighty-two. 


“himself pareicolar 7 


PEARSON'S. WEEKLY* 


a 
People Who Almost Live in the 


PERSONALGRAPHS. 


Tae oldest Princessin Europe is Princess Clementine 


Lorp WoLsE.ey will complete his fiftieth year of 
military service in 1901. During his eventful career he 
bas earned eleven medals, cight other decorations, and 
something like a dozen clasps. : 

Miss Frances Power Cosg, who name is well 
known in connection with anti-vivisection, was the first 
member of the fair e2x to do regu'ar work on the 
editorial staff of u London daily paper. 

Mes, Lanotry, to give her the vame she is best 
known by, has only a small racing establishment; but 
it is admitted that the stables at Royal Lodge are the 
most beautifully fitted and decorated in the country. 


Tue Pope's physician believes that Leo XIII. will 
live to be more than a hundred. When the Pontiff 
heard this, he said that the doctor must be stretching 
the years a little, but Dr. Mazzoni sticks to his predic- 
tion. iad 

THE Marquis of Bute is a clever 
and takes grent pleasure in drawing up plans for new 
buildings on his estates. He is ce brated as an anti- 
quarian, and for bis attempt to re-introduce the beaver 
into this country. : 

Queen Victoria's favourite watch is a plain gold 
one, twice the size of an ordinary watch for men ; it is of 
English make. She has two elegant gold watches with 
silver dials, about a century old, which are in constant 
use, and keep good time. ; 

Tue absence from this country of the Duchess of 
Albany will be noticed by Lord Salisbury as muchas by 
anyone, for she is an enthusiastic chemist, and never 
missed an opportunity of visiting the Premier at Hat- 
field and spending a good deal of time with him in his 
laboratory. 

Wuite at Eton, Lord Rosebery did not distinguish 
either in sport or scholarship, but 
he read a good deal of history, and was always eager to 
get hold of a newspaper. He was the pink of neatness, 
walked very ercct, and always looked as if he were on 
the point of smiling. 

Tne Archbishop of Dublin certainly does not share 
the opinion of eome pe thata minister of the Gospel 
loses dignity when mounts a bicycle. Almost any 
fine morning you may see him taking a ride on his 
machine, attended by a young clergyman, in the Phwnix 
Park or along the country roa 

Mn. A. W. Prveno was intended for the legal pro- 
fession, but abandoned it for the stage. He beges 
twenty-five years ago in Edinburgh as “general utility 
man,” at a salary of a pound a week. Yet, such is the 
strength of old associations, Mr. Pinero is incli to 
spenk of that time as “the good old days.” 

Ir is a fact worth noting that the wives of almost all 
the English Lishops are closely connected with the 
rage. Mrs. Temple 


amateur architect, 


ge is first cousin to the Duke of 

evonshire, the wife of the Aree? of York is an 
earl's daughter, and lady Carr-Glyn, t better half of 
the Bishop of Peterborough, is a daughter of the Duke 
of Argyll. - 

Tux Rev. H. R. Haweis, the well-known cleric, is one 
of the test travellers of the century. has 
preach and lectured in every part of the world, 
including New Zealand, where he delivered a sermon to 
the Maoris at their special request. He bas. made 
friends with all the notable persons of his time, 
including Garibaldi and Gordon. 


Jw connection with the Coba 
remembered that the Duke of 
Queen's favourite son. i 
how fond her Majesty was of Prince Leopold. When 
he was made a Duke, he did not, like his brothers, sink 
his identity; Sy Queen's command he was to be 
styled “ ce Leopold, Duke of Albany.” 

Mr. ZANGWILL says that until he was twenty-one he 
never voluntarily spent an idle hour. His parents were 
foreign ian qeants and very . He was educated 
at the Jews’ School in Spitalfields, rose to be a 
sity—all through hard work and untiring perseverance. 
He was still a teacher in that echool when he produced 
his first literary effort. 


plexion and 
admiration and envy of her feminine friends. She 
attributes this juvenility to the fact that she never 
touches stimulants; but she can drink two cups of 
strong tea after midnight and sleep well. is 
always at work, but cannot be persuaded to use the 
typewriter. 

Dr. Ginspera, whose name is as familiar to Biblical 
students as his personal a is to those who visit 
the memes room of British Museum, knows 
= about aon ont the rail Oriental 

n any man in the world. Itwaschiefly through him 
that the fraud of the “Shapira” mamnocripts was 
detected, which led to the suicide of Shapira. His 
collection of Bibles is unequalled for rarity and value. 


a number of negroes whose gums are bl 
P lapiemeipealar hed poe pp tenures itera era 


the water. Their first act on awakenin 
they bathe at eleven o'clock, again at tl 
at sunset. : 


may not be seen in all the creeks, even 
and muddiest. Boys go to play in the 
children go to play in the street. A traveller tells of a 
Siamese woman sitting on the 
place, while by a girdle she held in the water her infant 
of a few months. 
swimmers, 
80 relay Abr it requires the gre 
prevent 


small native canoe containing 
children. 
Englishmen were 
reacue, when they 
recovering her breath, 


ladled out some of th: water, 
children, who had 
her, regarding with mingl 
barbarians who had ca 


races mamma, as the litt 
“She dug a 


mamma would 
her,” said Polly. 


——————————— 
“Pearson's Weekly” Railway and 


succession it is to be 
bany is the child of the 
One little-known instance shows 


teacher,and graduated with honours at London Univer-. 


the subject 


WEEK ENDING 
Szrt. 9, 1899. 


Water. 


THe Siamese spend three-fourthe of their existence in 
is to bathe, and 
, and, lastly, 


day when bathers 
the shallowest 
river just as our 


There.is scarcely an hour in the 


lowest step of a landing- 


Were not the Siamese expert 
many lives would te lost, for the tide flows 
itest skill ‘and care to 
ts from running foul of one another. 
English boat running down a 
a woman and two 

In an instant they all disappeared. The 
on the point of jumping to their 
bobbed up, and the woman, upon 
ured forth a vol'ey of ubuee. 
her mind, she righted her canoe, 
and bundled in the 
ly swimming around 
fear and curiosity the 
the mishap. 


A story is to!d of an 


Having thus reliev: 
been com 


ng about, Polly?” asked 


“Wat was Helen 
one came in from the play- 


great big hole in the garden and her 
not let her take it into the house with 


- Cycling Insurance. 


—+orea+—_- 
475 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of # Thousand Pounds.) 


‘yhjs Insurance bolds good for any number of clams to the 
extent of G2OOO—not for one A 


2000 SPECIALLY GUARANTEED 


“OceaN AccIoENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorPoRATION LIMITED. 
0, 4, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(To xhom -pelery mA Claims, under the following conditions, must be ! 


hin seven days to the above address.) 
INSURANCE TICKET, epplicable to passenger trains ia 
: Great Britain avd Irelana. 
issued under Section 83 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantes 
‘ Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 


© THOUSAND POUNDS 


to the representati 
the train in which the d Le poellgs 4 
and 


or ber, ou, Insurance 
at tein eh h it is, with his, ot her, 


pencil ided at the foot. This 
peed fechemp: pred mat as the is 
representatives of such injared should ber 

cclendar months thereafter, 
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emium in respect of 
PEAMSUN'S WEEKLY RAILWAY IKSUBA 18 
MING [NBUE ANCE has eS Soom od 


Tie UsanD POUNDS. and ageinet th 
en: 
tens tee again Cycling Accident under the 


RICH. J. PAULL, 
Manager for the Occan Accident General and Guarantee Corporation Ltd. 


Bee over for conditions. 


REQUEST FORM. 


SEPT. 9th, ‘Whatever sum is due to me in 
149, tu eletohemes 


WEEE ENDING 
Sept. 9, 1899. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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Good Advice to Mere Man. 


By One or THEM. 


Dogs a man ever feel meaner or appear at greater 
disadvantage than when he accompanies his wife or his 
best girl on a shopping a erg From the moment 
he enters a shop in the wake of his enslaver, every atom 

self-respect leaves him; a realisation of what is 
coming bursts upon him and fills him with a sickening 
horror; he calls himself all kinds of hard names for 
having allowed himeelf to be enticed into the place; he 
would fly if he only dared, but he doesn’t. 

He feels no longer a man; he is merely a thing to 
carry bundles, to make idiotic replies when asked his 
opinion as to this or that perfectly lovely dress-pattern, 
and to pick up his companion’s handkerchief and 
gloves which she drops, on an average, every three 
minutes. 

Woman knows how it humbles the proud spirit of 
man to go shopping, and that is why she likes to take 
him. No woman can ever really enjoy a man’s com- 

jonship on such an expedition, but she endures 
it just to give him a realising sense of her own 
superiority. 

en and brethen, never go shopping at all if you can 
help it; but if you must, avoid, oh, avoid those large 
places where you can buy anything from a wooden 
toothpick to a performing giraffe. The man who enters 
an establishment of this sort leaves hope on the door- 
mat. He crosses the threshold with a strange sinkin 
of the heart; he thinks of the bright, beautiful won 
outside, and wishes he had stayed there. 

A large man with fascinating smile approaches the 
visitors, and in silvery accents asks what they want. 
The lady, perhaps, requests him to direct her to the lace 
counter, and he informs her that it is on the third floor. 

The lace counter is in charge of a weary-looking 
youth. After he has exhibited two-thirds of his stock, 
the shopper makes a purchase amounting to fourpence, 
and asks to have it sent home. 

Then she visits the silk department, the glove depart- 
ment, the stationery department, the trunk department, 
and a dozen other departments—reducing her companion 
to a state of almost utter physical prostration, but 
preserving her own vigour unimpaired—and at last 
suggests that they proceed to the restaurant connected 
with the establishment. 

To the restaurant they go, and here the wretched 
victim of woman's wiles pays 7s. 6d. for luncheon, the 
expense of which meal, be it borne in mind, would not 
exceed eighteenpence where the shopper alone. 


of excellence. 


FOR THE 


AMERICA CUP 


Will be the subject of an interesting illustrated article in 


Cool Comfort. 


During the intensely hot weather a really refreshing, cooling drink is “a find.” 
The need is admirably supplied by Rowntree’s ELect Lemonape, a perfect 
lemon-juice, 80 concentrated and so pure in quality that froma 44d. bottle no 


less than 32 glasses of delicious lemonade can be obtained. The fact of its 
being made by the manufacturers of Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa is a guarantee 


owner's 


i 


next we2k’s PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
————ee: 
You ought to know all about 
The SHAMROCK and COLUMBIA, the 
Crack Racing Yachts. 


Result of the ‘‘Kettle’’ and 


‘¢ Hotel”? Competitions. 


Miss Grant, of Rathmines, Dublin, is the winner of the 
solid silver pencil-case in the “ Kettle” competition; a 
stereoscope has been sent to each of the following: 

Mrs. D. Browning, Puisley; Miss G. King, Aberdeen, N.B.; Mrs, 
Lord, Rochdale; Miss I. Barklie, Lisburn; H. Lorraine, Cowes; H. W. 
Burleigh, Great Chesterford; Mrs. Childs, Reading ; Miss E. Wilson, 
Boston; W. Harkness, Dunyiven; W. 8, Yough, C.E., Edinburgh ; 
Miss N. Harrison, Belper, Derbyshire ; Mrs. Nic2, Walthamstow ; 


James Cheyne, Abericen; Mrs. Emily Grist, Birmingham; P. W. | 


Mcllwraith, Portsmouth; Mrs, J. Dale, Glaszow, 8 S8.; Mrs. Goode, 

Stone, Staffs. ; Charles Dunn, Glasgow ; T. Howe, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 

Miss M. Harley. Dublin; E. Forl, Weston-super-Mare; H. 

Tonion, W.; W. B. Meliows, Nottingham; Miss E. Lyne, Chelten: 

haan; Mrs, G, Addieon, Edinburgh; Mrs, E. Coulson, Lavender Hill, 
WwW. 


Browning, of Paisley, in the “Hotel” competition, and a | 


heda; J. pn 
Crickhowell; J. B. Chapman, Teeds; J. .H. 
Baker, Darlington; C. Russell, Edinburgh; H. Hodges, Redditch, 
Worcs.; Miss M. Harley, Dublin ; E. Coulson, Lavender Hill, 8.W. ; C. 
Stead, North Shore: C. Whyall, South Bermondsey; W. Barlow, 
Cheadle, Staffs; A. Hampbreys, Fulham; W. Vale, Sparkhill, Bir- 
mingham ; Staff-Quartermaster-sergt. W. J. Goodball, Winchester ; W. 
Lyall, Newcastle-n-Tyne; C. Mann, Morpeth; H. Rice, Exeter; J. 
Proctor, Harborne, Birmingham ; C. 8. Major, T. A. Smye, B. A., 
Carrickfergus; E. Chalmers, W. Norwool. 


M. Kevis, | 


‘Hotel Fads That are Dying Out. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE. 


Accorpixe to the competitors in the “ Motel” Com- 


\ petition, there are some very curious customs in vogue in 
, various hotels and inns in Great Britain. 
‘there is a hotel called 


For instance, 
“The Old Hundred,” where 
customers can only have one drink. If another is required, 
they have to go out for a walk and then return for it. 
At ahotel in Aberdeenshire all boots put out to clean 
‘are Uackened. Travellers and tourists arrive daily with 
yellow or tan boots and shoes, but all depart black if they 
, don’t take the precaution to keep them inside their bed- 
room overnight. 
It was, up till recently, the custom «f the proprictor of a 
+ well-conducted old-fashioned country hotel in Warwick- 
! shire, cvery Sunday evening, to invite all his guests and 
‘ casual callers to accompany himself and the hostess to the 
service at the parish church opposite, the house meanwhile 
being closed. On returning from the church each of the 
customers or guests would be invited to piv take of the hvst’s 
hospitality in the shape of liquid and other refreshments. 
This was a regular custom all the year round. 

A curious custom that is hard to understand obtains in 
the case of a country inn: Supposing you want a bed for 
a night, the proprietor will not let you have ono unless 
: you have your breakfast on the premises the next morning. 
It’s a case of “no breakfast, no bed.” 

The regular customers of an Ashton-on-Mersey inn have 
a “knocking club.” When refreshment is served, each 
; must knock on the table betore drinking, under the p-nalty 
of one penny. Anyone accusing another wrongfully of 
, breakin this rule is fineda penny. When the box has 
enough funds, the money goes for picnics, sovial evenings, 
: or other mutual enjoyment. 

“Tennis and Fishing in Preserved Waters.” Such an 
! advertisement appeared in a recent iseue of the “ Railway 

Guide.” A hotel with “ preserved waters ”—whatever that 
‘ may be—ought to be a source of attraction. 

A curious custom exists in an Edinburgh hotel. The 
bar counter contains a slot into which each visitor who is 
heard to swear must drop a penny. ‘The pennies thus col- 
| lected are forwarded to a well-known charitable institution 


» | in the city. Needless to say, the worthy landlord hears 


in- | 


‘less bad language in his bar than the other Edinburgh 
| publicans do. 


A curious custom prevails at a hotel at Dumfries. “In 
| one of the public rooms there isan old-fashioned arm-chair 
| which was frequently occupied by tho Poet Burns, and any- 
| one who enters the room and occupies the same chair is 
| expected to stand a treat to all who are in the room at the 


time when the memory of the Immortal Bard is drunk.” 


CIGARETTES. 


rect Lemonade 


Of all Grocers, and Confectioners. Accept none but Rowntree’s Elect Lemonade. 


THE BEST 
OF HAND CAMERAS. 


Foxe ti eoe boas 9 ooo 21/2 2B/- 
plates, 34 by 24 W=__| For 12 plates, 24 by 2 } 


w 13» «sh by BR ... 30/- 38/- 
For 39 cut flat a 82 with RB 


films, 43 by 92 60/- | Xen ™* coomnne Arg: 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Is. post free. 
Manufacturers of Plates, Papers, Films, and all Photo 
Material. 


MARION & CO., 22 & 23 SOHO S{ LONDON. 


THe SWALLOW eco SEL. 


ALWAYS LET YOUR MAXIM BE, 
NOTHING BUT “OLD GOLD” FOR ME. 


IN 


send for Treatise, 
Treatment, with- 
her- 


aT i s FLEAS, BUGS, BERTLES, AN 

M UITOE, and all insects. 
Entirely different from «ther Insect Powders. 
Hurmiles: to Dogs und Cate. Sold in 6d. and Is. 
tins by all Chemists and Stores, or post free for 
stamps from the Sle Manufacturers, TUNBRIDGE 
AND WRIGHT, Reading (Proprivtors of the cele- 
bratel * PLY CBMETERY”). 


“FOR THE BLOOD 18 THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


cleanse the blood from all 


a ee 


Made of Canvas. with Plaited 
+4 will dace estrone lel Jut 
Bend length «1 
Quatie feclour, Brown) Childn's. Ladiv~". (er 
\< i” Ga, 


purchasers of th 
we allow a reduction of 24. pasta Fata 
PATENT CANVAS SHOR 5O. Bath Street, 


GLASGOW. 
TMastrated Catalogue of Neveities sost free, 14. 


of Checnists 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
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IsoBEr will be glad to answer, in this gage, questions of 
general intercet ugon houschold matters, eo far as 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


A — si fin, 
Polish your Firetrons plage seed oO 


powder, and rub them well with a soft cloth. 


Boiled Fruit Puddings ‘ould be P oii 


water, and should boil fast, not simmer till cooked. 
3 3 1) | ful of 
In Cases of Poisoning. * Cr ona e a 
pint of warm water, is within the reach of everybody, 
and is, moreover, an excellent emetic. 


. ° : Mix smooth'y a dessert- 
Cornflour Pudding. GiGiGE ol eomfionr 
into a half-pint of milk. Boil while stirring till it is 
thick. Tuke it off the fire, add the yolk of an egg. 
sugar and flavouring. Whip the white toa stiff froth. 
stir it into the pudding, pour into a greased dish and 
bake in a quick oven for a quarter of an hour. 


To Remore HMildew from Cotton 

BY First of all take some soap (any common 

Materials. ying will do), ana rub it. well into the 

linen, scrape some cha'k very finely and rub that in also, 

lay the linen on the grass and as it dries, wet it again; 

this done twice or thrice should remove the mildew 
stains. (Reply to A ConsTant READER.) 


French Blackberry Cordial shouldbe pre- 
follows. Guther very ripe blackberries, and put them 
into a straining bag, squeeze out all the juice, then allow 
one pound of sugar to every pint of juice. Boil in a! 
preserving pan till a thin jel. When quite cold, mix 
every quart of cordial with 
and bottle. Cork tightly, and run sealing wax over the 


top. 
The Rhubarb Wine Recipe oe ee 


80 once more I must quote it. Into one gallon of boiling 
rain-water cut eight pounds of rhubarb into thin slices, 
place in a jar, and cover with a thick cloth or blanket, 
and stir thre> times a day for a week. Then strain 
through a cloth, and add four pounds of loaf sugar, 
the juice of two lemons and the rind of one. To fine it, 
take one ounce of isinglass and one pint of liquor and 
melt it over the fire. Be sure that you do not add it to 
the rest of the liquor till quite cold, and then cask it. 
When the fermentation is over bung it down. (Reply to 


NERE IT Is! 


our lady friends a sur- 
prise. Well, it ts nothing 
more nor fess than (ris. 


HOME NOTES, 
» which is already a mar- 
) vellous pennyworth ia 
itsel’, commeacing with 
the next issue published 


Saturday, £ eptember 9th, 
will giv: away each 


given each week, and they will be accompanied by 
the fullest instructions as to cutting out and making up. 


YOU SHOULD ORDER AT ONCE. 
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Matrimony Sandwiches. 
| 


| piled tablespoonful of coffee for each 


vegetables. Let them remain ten days or a fortnight 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


-» becomes tasteless when beaten up 
Castor Oil with the white of an egg. 


i ickel 
The Backs of Brushes #0. ot bright 


by rubbing with a flannel dipped in ammonia. 
Lay thin wafer- 
like slices of rich 
fruit cake between slices of thin bread-and-butter. Cut 
into fancy shapes with a cutter and serve. ‘ 
. scour it with the finest 
To Polish Ivory, sandpaper, then moisten 
some whiting with oil, and apply with a piece of smooth 
flannel, rubbing it well, and finish off with a lightly- 
oiled linen rag. 
ine ze a num- 
To Preserve Lemon-juice, $3" lemons, 
taking care that they are quite fresh. Strain the juice 
through muslin and pour it into a clean bottle, and 
then pour ‘a best olive oil intu the bottle to cover 
(Reply to R. R. LUGARNE.) . 
° - ° int of 
A Furniture Varnish, Fa ape ‘eas, wid 
one ounce of gum-sandarach, half an ounce of shellac 
a quarter of an ounce of mastic, a quarter of an ounce o 
m-benjamip, and half an ounce of Venice turpentine. 
When these ingredients ure all dissolved, add sufficient 
saffron to colour. (Reply to INQUIRER.) 


the surface. 


Dissolve a tablespoonful of 
For Curry Sauce. otter ina saucepan, adda 
tablespoonful of flour, a teaspoonful of curry powder, 
anda Terce onion sliced finely. Stir altcgether, and then 
by degrees pour in a teacupful of good stock. some salt, 
and a little pepper. Stir altogether thoroughly, simmer 
for ten minutes, then strain and serve. The sauce must 
be stirred as it cooks slowly. 


The recipe is an old one in my family, so 
Fadge. I hope it will produce as results as 
the one you knew. Mash a well-toiled potato in a 
little warm water, add to it one ounce of sugar, a tea- 


a pint or more of brandy | spoonful of carbonate of soda, and one ounce of batter. 


Stir this into one pound of wheat meal. Knead ull 
thoroughly. Roll out the dough to tLe thickness of 
half-an-inch. Cut into shapes and bake for half-an- 
hour. (Reply to H. Lane.) 

Top, tail, and 


To Preserre French Beans. string ‘the 


beans. Put a layer of salt one inch deep in a stone jar, 
then alternate la of ealt and beans. These sink, 
end so fresh can be added when convenient til] the jar 
is full. Place a few stones at the top to Leep the beans 
under the brine. When required for use, scak the beans 
for twenty-four hours, cut in slices, and boil without 
salt. (Reply to H.C.) 
: ’ ‘ Cut up one pound 
Children’s Teal Broth. ceveat that ic quite 
free from fat, skin und gristle. Place it in a saucepan 
with a quart of cold water and let it simmer steadily for 
three hours, by which time it should be reduced to a 
pint. Strain through a thick cloth and put away in a 
cool place. Warm only as much as required and add 
ealt to taste. This is used to feed delicate emall 
children with good effect, so I hope it is what you 
reyuire. (Reply to DarKie.) . 


These Hints as to Cuffee Making 


hope, 
produce : 


results at your breakfast table. Allow ‘a 
m to 
eerved. Pour the boiling water on the coffee in the 
and place on tke stove. Directly it comes to the boil, or 
as soon as four or five bubbles have risen, tuke it off the 
\ etove, pour ont a teacapful and return it. Set it down 
| for a minute or two, then pour gently over the top a tea- 
‘ cupful of cold water, which by reascn of its greater 
| density sucks and carries the grounds with it to the 
‘ bottom of the pot. In this process it is important to 
find out direct 


| it off. (Reply 
° *»7- Slice a good eound-hearted white. 
Piccalilli. cap and a white beetroot, divide 
a cauliflower into small branches, and take a few gher- 
kinsand kidney beans. Lay all these vegetables in a 
sieve, scatter salt over them, and expose to the sun for 
four days. Pi. this time the water will be extracted 
from t! hen lay the vegetables in a stone jar, 
scattering mustard-secd freely over them. To each 
lion of the best vinegar add one ounce and a half of 
urmeric and three ouaces of sliced garlic. Boil all 
together, and whilst the liquor is still hot pour over the 


ELsraxe.) 


near the fire. the top of the jar closely covered with 
pe. By this time the vegetables will have become 
q yellow, and have taken up a large quantity of 
vinegar. Then boil three quarts of white wine vinegar, 
one ounce and a half of white pepper, and one ounce 
and a half each of mace, nutmeg, cloves, and long re Fi 
for ten minutes. Skim well and pour over the pickle. 
Tie the jar down tightly with bladder. 


R 
A.E.F) aay & 


oie coffee begins to boil, so as to take 
) 
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After the Head has been Shampooed, 
always give the hair a sun bath. 


To Improve the Flavour of Coffee, 
sprinkle with a pinch of salt before adding the water. 


To Clean Looking Glasses, perp taped 


bing with a cloth dipped in methylated spirit. Thea 
polish with a woollen cloth and powdered blue. 


For the Destruction of Cockroaches, 
a correspondent sends a simple recipe which he says has 
been most: successful in his house. Plaster up the holes 
with carbolic soap, and make « strong solution of the 
same with boiling water, and pour it into holes in floors, 
wainscot, etc. (Thanks to CUMBERLAND.) 


~, Take some good tart 
Apple Custard Pie. sppies, stew till soft, 


and mash till you have three-quarters of a pit. Take 
five eggs and one pint of milk, a sada Se lemon-pee!, a 
ede of salt, and sugar to taste. t all together, 
ine pie-dishes with good, thin short paste, fill with the 
epple custard, and buke in a steady oven till the 
custard is set and the pastry done. 

is a tasty dish, 


Stuffed Loin of Mutton sna not a2 extra. 


vagant as when served in the usual way. Procure the 
best end of a loin of mutton, and get the butcher to 
bone it carefully for you. Make some good veal stuffing, 
lay it on the meat where the bones were removed, and 
roll it up. With strong cotton sew the meat tcgether, 
bind it rcund and round with wide tape and bake for 
oxe hour, basting constantly. Remove the tape, scatter 
browned crumbs and chopped parsley over, and serve 
with red currant jelly and rich Lrown gravy. If to be 
served cold, keep on the tapes till cout e them off 


and mask in aspic jelly. 
Mushroom Ketchup. £0 this it ia important 


rooms early in the morning before the sun is on them. 
Break them into pieces, place them in a large pan, and 
add a quarter of a pound of salt to every t pounds 
and a half of mushrooms. Let stand for two days, 
then drain all the juice off that you can procure ty 
pressure. Boil the liquor slowly for an hour with two 
ounces of salt, a few cloves, lon per, and a quarter 
of an ounce of peppercorns. This quantity should be 
allowed to every quart of liquid. Then strain, and 
when cold, bottle, adding a few d of brandy. Use 
new corks, and seal them ca ly- (Reply to W. 


NeEwmay.) 
; , should be prepared 
A Spanish Beefsteak setciows, Hateteo 
pounds of rump steak, rather more than two inches thick, 
with very little fat or bone. Place this in a pie-dish, 
add a teacupful of water, and cuok in a moderate oven, 
basting every five or six minutes. Cook the steak for 
twenty minutes, take it up, sprinkle with r and 
salt, and cover with a layer of sliced onions. e fora 
quarter of an hour longer, and cover with a layer of 


should carefully flavoured ons and 
tcmatoes. ° : 
Beef and Ham Sausages, (o°o. 425, rh 
be prepared as follows: To of beef alow 
six ounces of raw ham. Chop all finely, and place in an 
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After a 
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Serious 


Illness, 


“she was left very weak, could scarcely 
walk, had no appetite, and had lost flesh.” 


If you have been ill and find your 
strength exhausted, take a little Scott’s 
Emulsion after each meal, and see how 


requires very careful nourishment. 

Possibly the following illnstration of 

our meaning will make the matter 
arer 


“9 Colville Road, Leyton, E., 

“ December 20th, 1898. 

“Dear Sirs,—It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I write to thank you for the 
great good your Scott’s Emulsion has 
done my little girl. Having had a ei 
serious attack of diphtheria (her life 
being despaired of by two doctors) she 
was naturally left weak, and 
although four years and a half old, she 
could scarcely walk about, had no 
appetite, and had lost a deal of flesh. 
e were naturally very anxious about 
her, and seeing your advertisement I 
determined to try Scott’s Emulsion, 
doubting if she would take it, halen 
taken so much medicine during her ill- 
ness, but instead of that after a 
few doses she really liked it. She has 
on i aa | saa the ou 

is not like the same child. | Slie 

gained fiesh, walk -a good 


distance; in fact I may say it has done 
her a world of good. All my friends 
think her a wonder after so severe an 
illness, and I tell them it is all owing to 
Scott’s Emulsion. I shall always 
recommend it to my friends whenever I 
can, for I am quite sure there is nothing 
to equal it. In cases of extreme weak- 
ness it is a thorough pick-me-up.—I 
remain, gentlemen, yours truly (Signed) 
H. Oxsroveu. 

We venture to say that in her weak 
and emaciated condition there was no 
other form in which this little girl could 
have taken cod-liver oil, and yet the fact 
that her system needed this oil is clearly 
proved by the rapidity with which she 
acquired §stre after taking Scott's 
Emulsion. It is easy to understand how 
much more effectual Scott’s Emulsion is 
than other forms of cod-liver oil, when 
one considers that in Scott’s Emulsion 
the oil is — up a minute giialets 

uiring t no digestion an ly 
fot absorption. Scott’s Emulsion also 
contains h ee pris which aid 
digestion f the nerves, and 
glycerine, which prevents fermentation 
and otherwise assists in the absorption 
of the oil. Scott’s Emulsion is sweet to 
the taste, and is splendidly adapted to 
the needs of convalescence, 

You can obtain a gd of Scott's 
Emulsion by sending threepence to 
cover pay to Scott and Bowne, 
Limited, Manufacturing Chemists, 95 
Great peer 30D oan ae and 
mentioni i per. chemists 
sell deott’s Emulsion, : i 


THE PROTECTIVE POTENCY. 


Way do cows and horses so generally avoid the poisonous herbs’ 


which grow in pastures? “Instinct,” you say. What is that? It 
is a tcord for something nobody understands. Lucky, though, for 
the dumb beasts that they have it. Bar the trait called “instinct ” 
and the poor creatures would be at the mercy of luck and their 
appetites.. 

And it’s right along this line that te come in—we human animals, 
Imean. If there were nothing to stop us doing just what we should 
like, where do you fancy most of us would fetch up? A five-barred gate 
across the road is a fearful nuisance when a fellow is in a break-neck 
hurry ; but better that than a spill into a washout just on the further 
side of it. 

Here, on this old pine table of mine, is a lot of letters—all from 
people who were pretty bad in years agone, but are well now. Thank 
the Lord for the latter fact, say I, with a sincere upward roll of my 
eyes; and ¢hey are a heap more thankful for themselves than I am 
for them. 

The point I want to bring out—and I do seem to be a tidy while at 
it—is this ; that in nearly all those letters I spoke of the writers say 
one thing with verbal variations, and say it sadly, plantively, as if it 
were one of the most dangerous and melancholy experiences recorded 
outside of Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 

“‘ My appetite was poor”; ‘I had little or no appetite”; “ I had 
lost all relish for food” ; “I sat at the table, but couldn’t swallow a 
morsel ”’; “they tried to tempt with dainty dishes, but it was no 
use—I couldn’t stand even a taste of the best of them.” 
and so on; all these dear good souls complaining over the loss of lore 
Sor eating, as they might lament the loss of a life’s savings through 
the customary “ inexplicable defalcation of this trusted officer of the 
bank.” 

But «cas the cessation of appetite under the circumstances a loss ut 
all? No, I say. It was a fortunate and providential occurrence ; it 
was the five-barred gate that kept them from tumbling pell-mell into 
the washout, or into an excavation in the parish churchyard—which 
comes to the same thing. Hear a witness or two: 

“For years,” testifies one, “I have been a great sufferer from 
indigestion and weakness. I was never properly well—always weak 
and low. I had no relish for food, and after meals (scanty and light 
though they were) I had weight and pain at my chest and back. 
None of the medicines I took helped me a particle. At length I read 
about how Mother Seigel’s Syrup had cured persons suffering in this 
way, and started to try it. The first bottle relieved me; my appetite 
soon returned, and my ability to digest food corresponded with my 
enjoyment of it. A little later and the ailment was driven away, and 
I was stronger and healthier than I had been since I was first attacked 
long years before. For so great a deliverance I have reason to 
appreciate the merits of Mother Seigel’s Syrup—and I do.” (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Many Ann Woop, 91 Salisbury Street, Ilkeston Road, 
Nottingham, March 1st, 1899.” 

“T can hardly remember,” testifies another, “ when it was that I 
began to suffer from indigestion. My story is, of course, the same as 
that of thousands. My appetite fell off and remained feeble and poor ; 
after eating I always had distress and pain. Then I commenced to 
realise that the disease was telling upon me. I got so weak I could 
hardly creep about. At this time I first heard of Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, and began to use it. This remedy quickly relieved me, and 
in a reasonable time worked a complete cure. What I think of 
it and how heartily I commend it you may infer from this fact. I 
now have a good appetite, and can satisfy it without fear of 
bad results.” (Signed) J. D. Witiiams, Marazion, near Penzance, 
March 23rd, 1899. 

What would happen, think you, if a keen appetite walked hand in 
hand with a torpid digestion? Turn over the idea of that deadly 
combination in your mind. No; when the millstones get clogged, 
Nature will let you pour no more corn in the hopper. She shuts off 
the appetite till she can make repairs. And to make them the tool 
she uses is Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 


And so forth’ 
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THE USUAL MIXTURE. 


Tre Ed:t.r’s attention has ben called to the fact that 
by a co‘ncidence the title, “ The Brand of the Broad 
Arrow,” has been anticipated by Mr. H. T. Johnson, 
the we'l-known author, and he takes this opportunity 
of acknowledying same. 

G. P. writes with reference to the remarks made on this 
ug+ recently regarding the question, “ Do we give 
ones y wu fuir chance?" He instances two cases 

whicn came to his knowledge of mcn picking up lost 
purscs. One of them contained £50 in notes and gold, 
und when he restored it to its owner the latter offered 
him a threeperny-bit for his trouble. The other case 
was that of a labouring-man who found a purse with 
£5, and on returning it to the lady who had lost it, 
she offered him a penny. “Can you wonder,” says 
G. P., “at people keeping what they find after that?” 

Certainly I can. In quoting these two 
instances my correspondent has turne the arygu- 
ment aguinst himself. What was stated in the 
original reply was that at the present time people 
expect to receive a reward for restoring !ost property. 
If they were innately honest, they would expect 
notbing of the kind—their very honesty should prompt 
them to give Lack whut was not theirs without 
requiring anything in return. 

Musicus is an enthusiast in the line of busincss 

nerally supposed to have been followed by Orpheus. 

his own words “be lives for music alone,” and he 
writes me a long letter deacanting upon the musical 
superiority of the town in which he lives—Bradford. 
His concluding tentence, huwever, is not so clear to 
me: “Our eure have been cultivated till they over- 
shadow all our other organs.” Now, I always knew 
that Bradfurd people were particularly long-headed 
in business, but I had ro idea that they revelled in 
such gorgeous ears that they could ure them as sun- 
shades. 

Puitir THE Noopie is much perturbed because his 
ancée kisses her brother-in-law. His arguinent is 

that the individual in question is no more to his girl 
now that he kas-married her sister than he was before, 
aud she was not in the habit of kissing him then. 
Apparently argument is of no avail, and his swect- 
heart still persists in her practice. Which 
ia not to her credit. If she finds that this proceeding 
hurts the feelings of her young man, she should stop 
it. If she reully enjoys it, then her affect‘on for 
Puitip THE Noopie is pretty thin. Perhaps, how- 
ever, she is playing a deep game, and wants tu arouse 
Philip's wrath. 

SHAVER writes me an interesting letter about men who, 
after growing whiskers that does them credit, suddenly 
have a clean shave, the recult of which co well hides 
their identity that their own friends fail to reeognise 
them. He says that » man must be un ommonly 
changeable to take the trouble to grow a shapely Leard 
and moustache, and then to sacritice all ee resort 
to shaving. I have known cases in which 
men have regularly grown whiskers during the 
winter months and “clean shave” throughout tke 
‘summer. I cannot say that I have come across a 
case in which a man’s identity has Leen completely 
hidden by the change spoken of above, but 
doubtless seveial of my ienders have, and I am 
willing to award a solid silver pencil-case to the 
sender of two photographs of the same individual 
showing a complete change in appearance of a man 
with and without a beard. To the next best ten I 
will award stereoscopes. Photographs should be 
accompanied by a stumped addressed envelope for 
their return. All attempts must be addressed to the 
“ BearpLeEes Epitor,’ and must reach this office not 
later than Monday, September 11th. 


P. G. tells me that he received a puzzling benediction 
from an old gipsy woman to whom he gave alms 
during his recent holiday. “May you jive till a 
new century begins on a Sunday,” was her remark. 
“Of course,” writes P. G., “this is an extravagant 
expression anyhow, but I don't see the point.” 

The gipsy was seemingly aware that, according 
to those learned in such matters, one of the curiosities 
of the Georgian calendar is tbat no century can 
be:in ona Sunday, Wedneeday, or Friday. It is a 
neat variation on the “Greek Culends,” and other 
well-worn expressions. 

D. H. G. asks me the best way to develop his powers of 
thinking. — At the risk of boring a certain 

proportion of my readers, I would like to say a few 

words on this subject, as it seems to me of icular 
interest. There are many such wen as D.H. G. who 
find it a difficult matter to sit down and reason out 
any given point. Powers of thinking are artificially 
developed and are governed by the will. When the 
brain is in its norma) condition, und no effort is made 

to control it, every object that catches the eye sets a 

fresh train of unconscious thought going. For 

example, if you go out into the street, 
you may first a wilk-cart. You may then 
think {o yourself “ What a noise that cart makes,” or 

“ I wonder how wheels are made,” or “ What a lot of 

milk people in London must consume in a year.” 

The latter reflection may lead you to think of cows, 

and with cows you ld naturally associate the 

country; the country may suggest foreign countries, 
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and you would then possibly think of France and 
of Dreyfus, and Devil's Island, and then of the 
Pacific. Perhapsat this moment while your thoughts 
are running wi d in this way you puss a man with a 
very florid face; as your thoughts are not under the 
control of your will this pipet: draws up your 
wandering mind with a jerk, and mikes ycu think, 
“What a strange face that is,’ and then you 
will perbape recall other mon you have known 
with equally florid faces. ‘This sort of thin 
occurs all through your walk. If you could contre 
your mind suf€c'ently to conccntrate your thoughts 
on gome given subject while ee are walking along, 
you would find that the min would be oblivious to 
such ordinary objects asa milk-cart and a man with 
a florid face. To develop the powers of thought dia 
must do ycur reading carefully. Assimilate each fact 
and dont skim over ecient Put the thinking 
powers under control of the will. 

WE11, what do you think of Pastimgs this week ? 
The cover is very striking, is it not? The designs 
in the future will be even more so. PasTIMES is now 
aweekly magazine of romance and adventure. There 
are illustrations on every page, and you can at least 
invest a penny ina copy, und tee what you think of 
it. In addition to eeveral artic'es and stories, each 
number contains a football coupcn, arranged in such 
a fashion that competitcrs may go in for any number 
of attempts without purcbasing more than one copy 
of the paper. The cost of Pastimes is only a penny, 
Lut it is well worth twice that amount. One article 
of particular interest appearing in the current 
pumber deals with the smallest players on earth—the 
famous Liliputian trouje—wh:ch will shortly be 
playing at the Olympic. 

“J wave been struck by the fact t! at so many people 

remark, after a thing bas occurred, that ‘ they thought 

so,’ or that it was ‘just what they expected,’” writes 

G.C. “In several instances I happen to know that 

they had scarcely given the matter a thonght. I call 

this a deliberate untruth, yet these persuns would be 
very angry if one said so.” ——I am afraid 
we must denounce it as an ontruth. But it is not 
elil erate in the majority of cases; it is involuntary. 
It is a common failing in frail humanity that it likes 
to appear wise. In effecting this object we often go 
beyond the borderland of veracity. If we sit down 
and quietly think over tle fact which you mention, 
we shall see that most feyvent we defeat our object 
und make oweelves look fcolish, for, in a large 
number of instances, it must be clear to the listener 

that the speaker did not think so at all. There are a 

few perecns of tke class to which you refer who, 

strange as it may apyear, really believe that they had 
foreseen the result, and we can scarcely charge theee 
with Celil erate falsehood. 


A SircrEe PENNE wishes to know my opinion on the 
following: He would like to _be an author, and, of 
conree, believes that ke would eucceed; but he is of 
an excitable disposition, ard a friend has told him 
that “those who live by the pen stand a good chance 
of dying by the pen ”—meaning that his brain would 
suffer. Your friend has, no doubt, read 
the opinion of some medical men, who say that, owing 
to constant thinking—continual creation of ideas, 
picts, and incidents—the Lrain gets i: to such a state 
that it cannot rest; it must always be thinking, 
creating, end finally gives way or is killed by ae 
There scems to be come reneon for this statement. In 
recent years we have read of more than one author 

ing mad. and the:e is a well-known dramatist who 
is thankful to get a few consecutive hours of sleep. 
On the other hand, we see prolific writers who have 
been ut work for many years and do not show signs 
of dying Ly the pen. It depends Lies your own 
strength and the healthiness of the 1.fe you lead. 
There appears to be move chance of dying by the pen 
in the sense of starving by reason of non-success. 


In further reference to the remarks 1 made last week 
regarding individuals whooffered tosolve competit:ons 
at asbilling a time, I would point out tbat in order to 

vent winners whose names and addresses ap 
in the paper being pestered in this fashion, I ehall in 
future publish only the name cf each winner and the 
town in which he or she resides. ‘Ihe only exception 
made to this ru‘e will be in the case of those com- 
petitors who succeed in carrying off big prizes. 

JABEZ wants to know how it is that a famine seems to 
occur in India regularly every year. He asks if 
nothing «an be done to prevent the sufferings of these 
wretched em plies th waiting for the famine to 
come, and t subscribing large sums of money 
which can only be put to use when some tens of 
thousands of sufferers are dead. The 
subject is too exhaustive to del with fully here. 
The pee of India increases at a tremendous 
rate, and, were all the soil cultivated it would produce 
teases food to maintain the people. When, 

wever, an aggregation of wafavonichia circum- 
stances results in the crops being short, starvation is 
inevitable. The natives, moreover, are very apathetic, 
and look upon their sufferings as the will of Providence 
—in fact, they regard it as Nuture’s method of keep- 
cg ape the population, so that the remainder may 
exist in moderate comfort. There are more than forty 
millions of the Queen's subjects in India who never 
know what it is to get enough to eat. 
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F. D. is inclined to the opinion that Britons are becom- 
ing leas frank and open to each other than formerly. 
“We are certainly very distrustful,” he declares, 
“and this will bring ubout the condition I spcak of. 
If we are travelling we seldcm open up a conversation 
to while away the time; and if any fellow passenger 
begins to talk we answer him cautiously, almost 
inaudibly, as though we feel convinced that he is 

- about to do some kind of confidence trick. The other 
day I came home from the seaside; I nearly missed 
my train, eo I jumped in without a ticket. When 
tickets were collected I paid my fare with an explana- 
tion; but the effect was to chill the conversation 
between members of two small parties in the same 
carriage, just as though I had tried to cheat tke com- 
pany and might rob them if they weren't careful. I 
say that this will make us a despicable race of people 
if we allow it to go on.” We are un- 
doubtedly reserved in our manner when travelling, 
except, perhaps, cn the occasion of a general holiday, 
when there is more freedom, but this freedom is apt 
to pepenese into license. It is right to be cautious, 
but this shou'd not chill us. However, our reserve is 
hardly to be taken in the way you suggest; it is 
rather a national characteristic, which, considering 
our reputation for hospitality, is somewhat inconsis- 
tent. Our characteristic has been intensified by the 
deceptions practised upon us. Whether this willlead 
to our being less frank is doubtful; there is much te 
be said on both sides. 

F. BR. writes me as follows—and I may say at once that 
I have no reason to kelieve he is doing otherwise than 
telling the truth, despite the remarkable nature of the 
circumstances—" Last April we were in Italy, and at 
Venice we bought a mosaic picture frame and brought 
it home to fheffield. In May we went to Buxton, and 
while there Lought another photograph frame. It 
was sent home, und when we o it we found the 
torn half of an illustrated card, showing St. Mark's 
Square, Venice, and the name of the man we got the 
first frame from in Venice. Then on opening the 
mosaic frame we found the other half of the same 
torn card, and bave both halves now. The two frames 
were not at alike in shape, colour, or material.” 

Visitors to Blackpool who wish to their letters 
pes free of churge should ee the typine on 
the sands at Blackpool. No charge is made, but in 
return she ex something for the FresH AIR 
Funp dropped into the box whsnk stands on her desk. 
Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,511 Ss, 6d. 
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Wholesale; Normal 
INDISPENSABLE TO LADY TRAVELLERS. 
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Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


Pains in Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered wer. and Female Ailments, 


. In Boxes 1s. 144,, and 2s. Od. each, with full-direoctions. 
THE 1s, 13d. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


The Sale is Now Six. Million Boxes Yearly. 


Prepared onty by the Proprietor— 
THOMAS GREGHAM, | ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
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JUNO CYCLES 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED ADHESIVE. 


Moat powerful adhesive yet invented. Always rcaily 

for use. Clean, effec' ive, and aren. Joins either 

new or fractured « Jez in Wood, Tron, China, 

Paper, Leather, Cloth, Ivory, &c aking the oun 
le itself. 


actuatly stronger than the. * artic 
Get. per tube everywhere. 

Send for Free Sample. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR Ltd., BELFAST; 
Cannon &t., London, 12 Renfteld &t., Glasgow. 
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BE WITHOUT ONE. 
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Professor BROWN, the Champion Melodeon 
of Great Brituin, freland, and Wales, says: * € 
cell's Patent Meludeons are the Finest Instru 
thut have ever come under ny touch, and the; 
require a trial to advertise themselves. 
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?? HAVE YOU USED LILLIE POWDER? ?. ? ? 


? ? Because if not 
? ? USE IT AT ONCE, AND OBTAIN AN IDEAL COMPLEXION. 


Many people have astrong prejudice against the use of Powder 
upon the face—and not without go ood cause, for the majority of 
toilet powders are absolutely harmful to the complexion. 
Even when made of the finest materials the ingredients are 
such that the clos the pores and eventually give the skina 
dry, withe app pearance. LILLIE POWD is acarefully 
prepared MEDICATED toilet powder, containing not onl 
delicate antiseptic qualities, but also aseries of SKIN TONIC 
and FOODS. itis therefore absolutely beneficial to the com- 
plexion, and its conetant use will strengthen and nourish the 
suporvensitive nerves of the skin, thus restoring and preserv- 
oq bloom and freshness so typical of English beauty. 
your Chemist to it for you, 
Invented by ies. LANGTRY. Prepared under the strict supervision of 
Mr. Wm. CLARKSON (Her Majesty’ 's Perruquier.) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. By PosrT, 1e. 2c. 
asses TINTS—BLANCHE, NATURELLE, & BACHEL 


gents in Rangcon, United States, France, Greece, ete. 
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«“ Puye food 1s as much a necesstly as pure water and pure air, and how to. best- Sand 
against the intrusion.of tmproper Lone as well Leneles aye serious ecensnest sincere rene 
Chittenden in “ Pure. Food.”. = 
i Modern science is platy be foods according to their pity ame intrinsic ids 


FAT MORE food value. By both of these tests Quaker Oats continues in the -very- front rank 
—a perfectly pure, extremely nutritious, easily digested, and economical food: 


; Quaker It can be prepared in a variety of dainty, le ways, and 7.) would be be MM HEALE n 


better off if you ate more of it and less meat. -- 


Oats Quaker Oats is not only the best breakfast and supper dish is in ‘the wbeld: but INTE OLE 
also makes delicious and wholesome soups, puddings, custards, gruels, &c. IN to 2LO. 


LESS MEAT P = Cercal Cook Book FREB. PACKETS 


QUAKER. OATS. EASTCHE AP, LONDON, _ B.C. 
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